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This Marvellous Time 


OOD READER, we have had one great week in 

the world’s history. The meaning of it for 
peace and spiritual progress is the subject of this 
‘review. The Irish question seems settled, after a 
full seven hundred years of stress and strife which 
came at last to threaten the peace of the world. 
We speak of that later. Second, we have the end 
of an aggravating alliance between Great Britain 
and Japan. The thing was done in a manner to 
make us appreciate that such secret understandings 
are not likely to be made again. This achievement 
in Washington brings to our nearer view the kind 
of thing the nations. have been doing at Geneva. 
It is good beyond measure that we can see the trans- 
actions initiated here at home by our own states- 
men, for we are still in an uncertain mood about 
the sincerity and the will to work openly and fairly 
among the older nations. 

The week also brought forth the new arrange- 
ment about the islands in the Pacific Ocean. A 
treaty of the four Great Powers has been made 
public, and only a detail to be settled between 
Japan and our country on the Yap affair stands 
in the way of the final signatures. Senator Lodge 
assures us this will soon be attended to. The 
islands in the Pacific are numberless. Versailles 
mapped them out to the nations which already held 
them so that the title to them would have a new au- 
thority. The islands are important primarily as 
naval, coaling, and cable stations for the several 
countries, though there is wealth there also, not 
least of all for the new school of travel-writers who 
return with the romance of tropical fact which 
retails in books to advantage! And of course 
there are unbounded material resources, as Senator 
Lodge told us in a superb literary address with 
which he garnished the presentation of the treaty. 
The document itself is Spartan in its simplicity. 
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We believe virtually everybody will like it 
thoroughly, and will have no captious disposition 
to compare it with the moot articles X., XI., and 
XII. of the League Covenant... We, THE REGISTER, 
are for progress in peace, as our people are, and 
our whole mind and heart and soul are in unyield- 
ing support of any good move by whatever plan, — 
person, or party. It pleases us exceedingly that 
Senator Lodge said, “There is no provision for the 
use of force to carry out any of the terms of the 
agreement, and no military or naval sanction lurks’ 
anywhere in the background or under the cover 
of these plain and direct clauses.” We could not 
be for anything else, Power to make war is with 
the Congress. The Senator’s word was meant, it 
appears, to take the curse off Article I. of the new 
treaty, which provides that cases of “aggressive 
action of any other power” against the parties. to 
the treaty shall be dealt with by “the most efficient 
measures to be taken jointly and separately” after 
an “understanding” among the four powers. What 
measures could they be? We shall hear much of 
this matter. But is it a grave one? The likeli- 
hood of actual resort to war is little, what with the 
agreement to scrap the great parts of the world’s 
navies, and the approved functioning of the League 
of Nations in the problems on the continent of 
Europe. War is not a major thought now. The 
world thinks peace. The treaty seems like an open 
covenant indeed, with the obvious concord of all 
the powers. Thus the Pacific may continue in his- 
tory with a new right to its name. The signifi- 
cance of a working and mutual arrangement is 
bound to please all patriots except those few of 
such inland minds as the sincere and —— Mr. 
Borah. 

What also seems plain is that the Eps of the 
new administration is to lead us gradually back 
into an international way of looking at things. Mr. 
Hughes has slowly and steadily brought us ont of 
our national revolt from what were believed to be 
entangling alliances, so that to-day we are quite J 
ready to accept agreements which a year ago were 
anathema. The next step is significant. Please 
observe we have first a naval holiday plan among 
three nations. Approved. Then we say China 
must have her integrity and sovereignty, and the 
involved nations acquiesce in a new birth for that 
country. It is coming, and their intrusion must . 
end. This is international agreement number two. 
Now comes the treaty which has been called a 
League of Four Nations. It makes a short and 
severe compact to keep the peace on the one hitherto 
ominous sea, the Pacific Ocean. This treaty is an 
act of faith in the honor and good-will of the con- 
tracting parties, as Senator Lodge said. “We at 
least make the great experiment,” he added, “and — 
appeal to the men and women of the Nation to 
sustain it in spirit and in truth.” He never spoke — 
the faith of America more eloquently !- ae 

And still more is to come. There will be a new — 
treaty, signed by nine powers, which will attempt 
to settle in final form the future of China in the 
world. The first move for her welfare was pr eli m- 
inary, it now appears. Tt had to do with her inter- 
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nal condition, the setting of her domestic affairs in 
order. But the nine-power treaty, the largest and 
most significant of all, will focus upon China as 
the greatest centre of interest in the Far East. 
There she stands, four hundred millions of people, 
millions upon millions of square miles of territory 
needing development, a government divided against 
itself. How can we help? What can we do to 
increase the power of our religion as a civilizing 
‘force over there? What can we do to improve the 
physical comforts of the people and their industrial 
productivity? What co-operative plans can the 
nations make so that China may become a moral, 
political, and commercial asset in the world and 
reap her due rewards? The resolutions drafted 
by Mr. Root are designed to cover this ground. 

It is as clear to-day as when the word was writ- 
ten, that we are members one of another, and if one 
suffer, all suffer; if one halt, all halt; if one be 

helped forward, all go forward. We go about this 
conference business with a supreme sense of its 
spiritual necessity. Certainly any true friend of 
world peace who has believed in the League of Na- 
tions will give Washington his prayers and his 
praise these days. He will not cavil or doubt. Any 
even small gain for peace is an element and a factor 
in the completion of that world commonwealth of 
free states which shall include the seven seas and 
thesix continents. We are on our way to the con- 
summation that once was thwarted. Beside our 
devotion to this grand emprise, the whims and c¢a- 
prices of political difference are childishly trivial. 
In the pages of history recording the significant 
things of this marvellous time, the partisan pecca- 
dilloes will get a scant line. But the other is for 
volumes! We give this space in a religious journal 
to the events of the passing but immemorial day, 
because we have a religious duty to say some 
things, while we are in the very nascent hour, as 
we would like to believe they will be said in the 
light not only of history, but of eternity. 


The Fourth “Point” 


\ JHAT A UNITARIAN has to keep in mind all 
the time is that he has a right to believe 
exactly what he pleases; he has a right to teach his 
belief and to persuade others to believe it; and he 
has a duty, not to tolerate,—indefensible word !— 
but to respect, every other person in his right to his 
belief. That lesson is believed in the abstract, but 
it is not as true as it ought to be in practice. Our 
people as a whole are trained to be the most open- 
minded of all religious people. They strive to 
square conduct with profession. 
i) The other evening Mr. Eliot of St. Paul, preach- 
ing at Unity House, spoke of this characteristic 
and said the following pertinent thing: 
We believe in the corollary of the proposition, namely, the duty 
of every one to make use of his right and actually do what 
we assert he is free to do. Instead ‘of that, however, we are 
still carrying on with what are practically the same phrases 
about human nature and the destiny of mankind that our 
fathers used. There is real need for an honest effort to work 


_ out new and much more specific phrases te express the positive 
faith of our own experience. eb 
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What are our people really thinking? What, for 
example, about that fourth point in the so-called 
Five Points of Unitarianism, namely, Salvation by 
character? Who believes that is an adequate state- 
ment of salvation? Not salvation by character, 
and surely not salvation without character, but 
as an anonymous writer in a little obscure sentence 
has put it, Salvation from character to character. 
The difference? The latter is social as well as in- 
dividual. The former statement is self-centred, 
and who knows how much it may contribute to per- 
To 
complacent indifference in the suffering world? 
What isinit to prompt people todo the word? But 
the other spells missions, converts, co-operation, 
conquests. It is the church militant, triumphant, 
to the ends of the world. 


Play the Game! 


MONG THE AMERICAN institutions that 
Marshal Foch particularly asked to see was a 
college football game. This request may have been. 
due to the popularity of the greatest intercollegiate 
sport, or it may have been due to its resemblance 
to the masterly game he himself played in 1918. 
He had his wish. It is worth noting that football 
has been obliged to stand off more criticisms than 
any other national sport, yet it concluded the pres- 
ent season with greater attendance, more thrilling 
games, and relatively fewer accidents than at any 
time in its history. 

There was a reason why many stadiums on the 
Saturday afternoons in bleak November were filled 
with from 25,000 to 80,000 people, who, once they 
had secured the prized seats, remained shiver- 
ing through two and three exciting hours. The 
game of football offers thrills that can be found 
on no other field. It is an intense demonstration 
of physical, mental, ‘and moral fitness. No 
other spectacle in our country will call out 
such utter abandon of dignity on the part of 
onlookers. 

The game and the response it gets from the peo- 
ple constitutes a very important feature of Amer- 
ican life. Critics of the sport notwithstanding, it 
demands the best there is in young men—endur- 
ance, mental alertness, moral purpose, magnani- 
mous acceptance of victory, and uncomplaining 
acceptanee of defeat. The game requires personal 
loyalty and subordination of individual interests to 
the interests of the team. It requires quick deci- 
sion, self-reliance, obedience, and aggressiveness. 
Some object to football because it gives a dispropor- 
tionate amount of popularity to star players, but 
the critics should remember that some of the strong- 
est moral and spiritual influences in the colleges 
are exerted by famous football players whose virile 
Christianity on the playing-field and off is a power- 
ful incentive to right living. The sport is not with- 
out need of correction, but on the whole the men 
“play the game fair and hit the line hard,” which 
is about the best preparation there is for the greater 
game of life. 
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Four Powers Agree to Guard Pacific 


ence on the Limitation of Armaments and Far 
Eastern Problems was entered in the records of 
history in the form of a treaty on December 10. The 
purposes of that treaty, as defined in its preamble 
by the four powers that negotiated it, are “the pres- 
ervation of the general peace and the maintenance of 
their rights in relation to their insular possessions 
and dominions in the region of the Pacific Ocean.” 
Under the terms of this instrument the United States, 
Great Britain, France, and Japan pledge themselves 
to respect each other’s rights within the region named; 
in the event of a contro- 
versy that baffles the diplo- 
macy of the contestants, 
to refer the issue to a 
conference of the other 
signatories; to meet ag- 
gression on the part of 
any non-signatory power 
by collective counsel; and, 
“upon the ratification of 
the instrument, to regard 
the existing treaty be- 
tween Great Britain and 
Japan as null and void. 
The treaty is specified to 
remain automatically in 
force for ten years after 
its ratification—a period 
coincident with the “naval 
holiday” stipulated in the 
programme for the Con- 
ference as defined by Mr: 
Hughes. The treaty is 
revocable only upon a twelve-month notice by any one 
of its signatories. 

No doubt is left as to the purposes of this first-fruits 
of the Conference. It is obvious, for instance, that with 
the security of insular possessions established by agree- 
ment among the four most powerful nations, the main- 
tenance of formidable naval forces in the Pacific would 
be unnecessary. The Philippines and Formosa would 
be equally guarded against aggression, either by a 
signatory or by a non-signatory. The announcement 
of the negotiation of the treaty, and the publication 
of its impressively short text, was greeted internation- 
ally as an achievement well worth noting, as a pledge 
of further attainments so confidently predicted by the 
President in his address before the General Board of 
the American Red Cross at its annual meeting in 
Washington two days before the announcement of the 
negotiation of the treaty. 

The provision for the abrogation of the Anglo-Japan- 
ese treaty upon the ratification of the four-power agree- 
ment was another significant phase of the work of the 
negotiators. The renewal of the long-standing pact 
between Great Britain and Japan was deferred at the 
recent imperial conference under the force of opposi- 
tion offered by colonial premiers. In England that 
treaty has been disapproved with increasing strength 
of public opinion, on the ground that it might bind the 
Empire to hostile action against the United States in 
the event of an acute controversy between the United 
States and Japan. Although the life of the treaty was 
automatically continued for another year, it was taken 
increasingly for granted that it would not be renewed. 
Its termination by the terms of the four-power agree- 


Toe FIRST TANGIBLE RESULT of the Confer- 


fondest hopes. 


course to arms.” 


tions on the same day.) 


PRESIDENT PREDICTS 
A GREATER SUCCESS 


PRESIDENT HARDING:“I know whereof 
I speak. We are going to succeed beyond our 
There is not anything impossible 
when the conscience of present-day civilization 
is fixed on that accomplishment.” (In an address 
before the American Red Cross on December 7.) 


“This conference will demonstrate the wisdom 
of internationally gathering together and facing 
one another and settling problems without re- - 


(In an address before a dele- 
gation of the National Board of Farm Organiza- 


ment, therefore, was regarded by a large and growing 
body of liberal opinion in the United Kingdom and 
throughout the British dominions as further promise 
of the success of the main purpose of the Conference. 

Adherents of the covenant of the League of Nations 
were not slow to call attention to a feature of the 
four-power treaty, which, they maintained, embodied a 
duplication of the provisions of the historic Article X. 
of the covenant. They found in Article 2 of the four- 
power treaty an acceptance of the obligations, on the 
part of the United States, that figured as the main 
point of nants gee in the Senate in its action rejecting 
the treaty and the League 
of Nations. Article 2 
reads as follows: “If the 
said rights are threatened 
by the aggressive action 
of any other power, the 
high contracting parties 
shall communicate with 
one another fully and 
frankly in order to arrive 
at an understanding as 
to the most efficient meas- 
ures to be taken, jointly 
and separately, to meet 
the exigencies of the par- 
ticular situation.” 

In defence of Article 2, 
it is pointed out that Ar- 
ticle X. is- based upon 
armament, while Article 
2 is based upon the main 
purpose of the Conference, 
the limitation of arma- 
ments and their ultimate elimination as a determining 
force in international affairs. 

Another event, not included in the agenda of the 
Conference, but tending powerfully toward ‘the adjust- 
ment that it is hoped will make great armaments 
superfluous, was the dramatic announcement that came 
from London on December 7. In one of the darkest 
moments in the negotiations between the United King- 
dom and Ireland, when the gravest forebodings of the 
failure of the discussions darkened the news from 
Downing Street, came the thrilling declaration that a 
treaty had been negotiated and was ready for submis- 
sion to the two parliaments. Under the agreement, 
Ireland is designated as the “Irish Free State.” The 
dominions hastened to welcome the new dominion into 
their rank. The word “dominion” exactly describes 
the status of Ireland in the new order—with the im- 
portant distinction that Ulster obtains the right to 
separation under specified conditions, including the de- 
limitation of boundary by a commission in which pro- 
vision is made for the participation of the imperial 
government. The first reaction among the Irish people — 
to the eventful announcement from Downing Street was. 
a shout of satisfaction. In England, the terms of the 
treaty were regarded as marking the end of a conflict 
that has lasted for more than seven centuries, and the © 
assurance of a happier life for the Irish people as a 
member of “the association of nations known as the 
British Empire.” But on the day after the publi- — 
cation of the momentous news, grave discord became 
apparent at Dublin, and an ominous volume of op- 
position and discontent developed in Ulster. 


Ss. ane s 
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The Churchmen’s Union in Revolt 


Bold theological movement in England pleases Unitarians 
. T. RHONDDA WILLIAMS 


English Correspondent for THH REGISTER 


BriGHToN, ENGLAND. 
His EDITOR has asked me to give the readers 
| of Tur RecisteR some account of the Church- 
men’s Union, whose recent meetings at Cam- 
bridge caused a little flutter in the theological dove- 
cotes of the English Church Union. These two bodies 
within the Church of England are in sharp conflict. 
Their differences might perhaps be summed up gener- 
ally by saying that the English Church Union repre- 
sents the High Church Movement and the Churchmen’s 
Union the Broad Church. One of the chief figures in 
the former is Bishop Gore, and in the latter Dean 
Rashdall. 

The Churchmen’s Union was inaugurated in 1898 at 
Westminster House. It has a membership at the 
present time of between 300 and 400, and it certainly 
includes many of the foremost scholars of the English 
Church. The importance of the Union lies much more 
in the quality of its membership than in its numbers. 
It does not require uniformity of opinion among its 
members; indeed, a pronounced divergence exists. 
The first members of the Union were inheritors of the 
Broad Church teaching, and might be described as 
Liberal Protestants; but many who have joined 
the Union since are Liberal Catholics or Modernists. 
These latter have an intense love for old and revered 
forms of worship and of Church order, while the former 
maintain that services ought to be altered according 
to the demand of the new time. Yet, we are told, “this 
difference, partly intellectual and partly tempera- 
mental, is by no means fatal to harmony. As the 
Annual Conferences happily demonstrate, the two 
schools are able to unite heartily in discussion, in work, 
and in worship.” 

The objects of the Churchmen’s Union, as stated in 
the constitution, are as follows :— 


- 1. To affirm the continuous and progressive character of the 
revelation given by the Holy Spirit in the spheres of 
knowledge and conduct. 

2. To maintain the right and duty of the Church of England 
to re-state her doctrines from time to time in accordance 
with this revelation. 

. To uphold the historic comprehensiveness of the Church 
of England. 

. To defend the freedom of responsible students, clerical as 
well as lay, in their work of criticism and research. 

. To promote the adaptation*of the Church services to the 
needs and knowledge of the times. 

. To assert the claim of the laity to a larger share in the 
government and responsible work of the Church. 

. To foster co-operation and fellowship between the Church 

of England and other Christian churches. 

. To study the application of Christian principles and ideals 
to the whole of our social life. (The Union publishes 
~ monthly the Modern Churchman, which may be had from 

- Basil Blackwell, 49 Broad Street, Oxford.) 
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- There is no doubt that one of the main reasons why 
this Union came into existence was that a number of 
thoughtful men in the Church felt that the Church 
must take account of the scientific, literary, and histor- 
ical discoveriés of the nineteenth century, and re-state 
her doctrines in harmony with them, if they could be 


so re-stated; some traditional language which had 


become artificial or inadequate should be altered, some 


which had become untrue should cease to be used. To 
meet the claims of new knowledge with a simple nega- 
tive in favor of authority would be disastrous to the 
growing life of the Church. Nor was it satisfactory 
to admit these claims partially, and try to reconcile 
them by artificial means to the old formulas. It was 
best to recognize that revelation was continuous, and 
to welcome new knowledge as a part of it, and then to 
“enlarge formulas so as to embrace new truths, and 
(where necessary) translate the old truths which are 
obscured by obsolete language into words which the 
new generation can understand.” 

The Union pleads that it is a serious reproach to 
the Church of England that for more than three cen- 
turies her prayer-book has remained without any sub- 
stantial additions. ‘While society has become vastly 
more complex, while new classes, new occupations, new 
realms of thought have come into existence, their 
needs find no recognition in our prayers. While the 
population of our great cities presents startling con- 
trasts of tone and temperament, of culture and of 
habit, a theoretical uniformity in our forms of wor- 
ship makes even the wisest attempt to meet special 
needs wear the appearance of lawlessness. We desire 
therefore to see an authorized variety of services.” In 
order to secure this variety they advocate the return 


of the laity to their full share in church work, and an 


adequate recognition of women. They would also go 
much farther than the general body of the Church 
has yet gone in fraternizing with Nonconformists. 

It is curious to find in these days that while Bishop 
Gore, carrying no doubt with him a considerable body 
of opinion in the High Church party, declares himself 
in favor of Disestablishment, many members of the 
Churchmen’s Union are against Disestablishment, and 
appeal to Nonconformists to help them to oppose it! 
The argument of the latter is that the only thing which 
saves the Church of England now from being entirely 
dominated by the High Church party is its connection 
with the state. They say that if we get Disestablish- 
ment, the High Church party will have the whole 
Church in its hands, and the Church will become a 
sect. Preferment will be reserved for ritualists. 

Rey. Alfred Fawkes, vicar of Ashby St. Ledgers, 
who was once a Roman priest, became a Modernist, 
joined the Anglican Church, is a doughty champion of 
this view, thoroughly Erastian. Because Noncon- 
formists are anti-ritualistic, he appeals to them to op- 
pose Disestablishment. Mr. Fawkes at the same time 
would acknowledge that the great majority of the peo- 
ple in the Church of England do not want the dom- 
inance of the High Churchmen. But this great body of 
people are too indifferent to bestir themselves, and 
High Churchmen are in earnest and would control all 
the wires. My answer to this would be that in such 
a case the people would deserve their fate. I cannot 
see why we should maintain the connection between 
church and state in order to save people from the dom- 
inance of ritualism who do not care enough to oppose 
it themselves. The Church of England, as a matter 
of fact, is but a sect at present; it is national only in 
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theory. It represents less than half of the people of 
this country, and therefore can be no more than a 
sect. If the only hope of the Broad Churchmen for the 
maintenance of their point of view is the connection 
with the state, one feels sorry for them. When they 
appeal to Nonconformists on this ground, they do not 
reckon with our greatest objection to the Establish- 
ment, which is that an established church becomes an 
adjunct of the state, and makes national a religion 
that has no meaning unless it be international. Chris- 
tianity has no meaning at all apart from its interna- 
tional character, and a “national Christian” church is 
really a contradiction in terms. Make it an Estab- 
lishment and it becomes a champion of that particular 
state, -instead of being the champion of world-wide 
religion. Surely, if any demonstration of this were 
needed, it was provided in the last war. My main 
objection to a national church does not turn upon ques- 
tions of privilege, but rests on the belief that a national 
religion is not the Christian religion. 

On the whole, there is no doubt that the work of the 
Churchmen’s Union has been useful and enlarging. I 
do not know how many of its members would agree 
with Mr. Fawkes on Disestablishment. The great an- 
tagonist of the Churchmen’s Union is the English 
Church Union. The recent papers at the Cambridge 
meetings caused some excitement, more especially 
because of the way in which the newspapers caught up 
certain phrases and blazoned abroad the supposed 
heresies of Church leaders. The full report of all the 
papers may be found in the Modern Churchman for 
September.* Those that received the most attention 
were a paper by Dean Rashdall, on “Christ as Logos 
and Son of God,” and one by Professor Bethune-Baker, 
Lady Margaret Professor of Divinity at Cambridge, on 
“Jesus as both Human and Divine.” Dean Rashdall’s 
statement that Jesus did not claim divinity for him- 
self, and that no critically well-attested saying sug- 
gests that his conscious relation to God was other than 
that of a man toward God, made some people feel that 
the Christian Ark was trembling, and would soon be 
down in pieces. Dean Rashdall regards it as the cen- 
tral truth of Christianity that in the life and character, 
the teaching and personality of Jesus Christ the world 
received its highest revelation of God, and that that 
revelation is being continued and further developed 
by God’s spirit in other human minds, and he believes 
that this is what we mean at bottom by the divinity of 
Christ. 

Of course Bishop Gore will have none of this; and 
when Dean Rashdall goes on to maintain that his posi- 
tion has nothing in it inconsistent with the historic 
Creeds, Bishop Gore maintains that he is obscuring the 
issue. Gore is not concerned about the divinity but 
about the Deity of Jesus. He cannot believe that 
Rashdall accepts it. I believe Bishop Gore is right in 
his charge that Dean Rashdall obscures the issue when 
he makes the statement that his own position as given 
in the paper is consistent with the historic Creeds. 
This, to me, is an inexplicable claim by Dean Rashdall. 
If Churchmen are going to be courageous enough to 
face the real issues, and to proclaim their position in 
such unmistakable language as Dean Rashdall has 
done, they ought not, after that, to try to maintain 
that this has been the underlying meaning of the Creeds 
of the Church. That can only be done by what James 
Russell Lowell described as “smuggling in new mean- 
ings” into old terms. It is not only the Church of 
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England but the Free Churches that will yet have to 
face the question of Christology. So conservative a 
theologian as the late Dr. James Denny (see Construc- 
tive Quarterly, June, 1913) said that the first need 
of the Church was a reconstructed doctrine of Christ. 
He said very plainly, “It is of no use to revert to the 
decisions of Nicea and Chalcedon in the present dis- 
tress.” “The point to be insisted on is that Christology 
in future will not find expression in terms like ‘sub- 
stance,’ ‘hypostasis,’ and ‘persona.’ It may humble 
itself and acquiesce in agnosticism so far as the 
questions are concerned which these terms were 
employed to answer; but on the twofold ground that 
we owe to Jesus our knowledge of the Father and that 
the kingdom of God for which we hope is a kingdom 
which comes as His ascendency in human life is real- 
ized, it will assert for Jesus a place which is all his. 
own in Christian faith—a place in virtue of which he 
determines once for all both the believer’s relation to 
God and his relation to his fellow-men. To metaphysi- 
cal minds this may seem equivalent to the abandon- 
ment of Christology, but Christology is not abandoned 
so long as we can vindicate for Jesus this place of his 
own. To vindicate his place was all that the meta- 
physical Christology could affect to do, and it may be 
more truly and effectively done on the experimental 
basis just indicated.” 

It seems to me that here is a meeting- ground for the 
evangelical and the Unitarian churches. It is prac- 
tically Dean Rashdall’s ground, too, and it is no use 
for him to say that it is the old creedal ground. It is 
more straightforward to say that that ground must be 
abandoned. 


Theodore Roosevelt’s Religion 
EDWARD H. COTTON 


V 
Roosevelt’s Law of Righteousness 


IHEODORE ROOSEVELT was the author of a 
number of original expressions which are now in 


every-day use. Among them are “the square 


- deal,” “Speak softly but carry a big stick,” and “Play 


the game fair.” From the beginning he conducted his. 
life on the principle of the square deal. 

Speaking of his readiness to share with his friends, 
his sister, Mrs. Corinne Roosevelt Robinson, said in a 
recent lecture, “He liked to share with others, and was 
always ready to give them the best he had, the best of 
his intellect, his courtesy, his vitality, and his goods.” 

He gave freely, no man more so, but in his philoso- 
phy of life giving implied something. He believed 
implicitly that the person is most benefited who gives — 
in proportion as he has received. That was his way of 
interpreting the square deal. “Play the game fair,” 
he insisted, “but hit the line hard.” In his emphasis 
on equality of giving and receiving, Roosevelt gave the 
philosophy of service a new interpretation, an interpre- 
tation that was more honest than that state of mind 
that gives, disclaiming desire of reward, but none the 
less expects reward and is disappointed if it does not | 
receive it. 

Roosevelt was a mighty hunter; he hunted and killed — 
about every specimen of big game on this continent and | 
in Africa. But in his hunting the spirit of fair play 
invariably entered. He was what is known among 
hunters as a good sportsman; that is, he gave the ani- 
mal a fair chance. His books on eae. are filled 
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with this idea of fair dealing. The hunt with him was 
not a pursuit for the mere purpose of killing, but a 
eontest between the wit of the animal and the wit of 
the man, and he frequently wrote in glowing language 
of the wily animal that had outwitted him. 

_ His life was full to overflowing with varied activity 
and great responsibility. He was confronted con- 
stantly with the necessity of making prompt and diffi- 
cult decisions ; but his enemies, try as they might, were 
not able to discover evidence of dishonesty or decep- 
tion. All he did was wide open and clear as daylight. 
He was mistaken at times. He used vigorous language 
when aroused.. But he was sincere, he meant what he 
said, and was prepared to back up his position. Ever 
ready to speak his mind, he found it necessary on 
occasion to show considerable resolution in supporting 
his statement. In “Roosevelt in the Bad Lands,” Her- 
mann Hagedorn, the author, relates the following in- 
stance: A story-teller who had gained the sobriquet of 
“Foul-mouthed Bill” was one day discoursing in his 
best vein to an admiring group of cow-punchers. 
Roosevelt, who was in the group, endured the flow of 
indescribable English as long as he could. Then, sud- 
denly, in a pause, when the approving laughter had 
subsided, he began slowly to “skin his teeth.” 

“Bill Jones,” he said, looking straight into the satur- 
nine face, and speaking in a low, quiet voice, “I can’t 
tell why in the world I like you, for you’re the nastiest- 
talking man I ever heard.” 

Bill Jones’s hand fell on his six-shooter. The cow- 
punchers, knowing their man, expected shooting. But 
Bill Jones did not shoot. For an instant the silence 
in the room was absolute. Gradually a sheepish look 
crept around the enormous and hideous mouth of Bill 
Jones. “I don’t belong to your outfit, Mr. Roosevelt,” 


he said, “and I’m not beholden to you for anything. 


All the same I don’t mind saying that mebbe I’ve been 
a little too free with my mouth.” 

. This illustrates not only Roosevelt’s resource but 
his detestation of profanity. Gen. Leonard Wood said 
of him, “I have no recollection of hearing Colonel 
Roosevelt take the name of God in vain.” 


neyer heard him explode in anger with expletive, much 
less take God’s name in vain.” | 

He vigorously opposed the saloon throughout his 
life and supported national prohibition. Shortly 
after the canteen had been removed from the army, 
efforts were made to restore it on the ground that the 
soldiers sought other and worse places for intoxi- 
cants. Mr. Roosevelt said at that time to his friend 
Dr. Ferdinand C. Iglehart, “The removal of drink 
from the army was a most fortunate thing for the men 
themselves and for the nation they represent, and I 
promise you that so long as I am President, or so 
long as I have any influence whatever in the Republi- 
ean party or in American politics, intoxicants shall 
not come back into the canteen.” 
_ He had been taught in his father’s home to engage in 
the act of prayer and regularly followed that custom. 
John J. Leary, Jr., a newspaper correspondent whom 
Roosevelt trusted, says’ that one day while he was 
travelling with the Roosevelt party on a campaign tour, 
the train stopped at Canton, Ohio, and Mr. Roosevelt 
disappeared. The newspaper correspondents started 
out to search for him. Presently he was found kneel- 


ing in prayer by the grave of William McKinley. He 


attended the service of communion regularly. The 
day before Quentin sailed for France the family went 
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together to church and knelt about the altar, and when 
news came from France that the son had been killed 
in action, the father led his family to the same sacred 
place. ; 

Theodore Roosevelt was devoted to justice and equal- 
ity, terms that to him were living, pulsating realities, 
not expressions glibly used by orators and then for- 
gotten. Justice meant justice alike to powerful capi- 
talists and obscure laborers. Equality meant equality 
before the moral judgment bar where the verdict was 
not determined by color, creed, or nationality. 


Doctrine of the Square Deal. 


An important element in his law of righteousness 
was impartiality, well illustrated in the strike of the 
Federation of Western Miners in 1907. The organiza- 
tion was accused of instigating the murder of Governor 
Steunenberg of Idaho, under the leadership of the an- 
archists, and including Moyer and Haywood. Roose- 
velt, aware of the necessity of punishing these men, 
classed them with certain big capitalists notoriously 
corrupt, as “undesirable citizens.” But members of 
the Federation did not relish the idea of being classed 
with capitalists as undesirable citizens, and wrote Mr. 
Roosevelt to that effect. At this time the trial for the 
murders and other outrages that attended the strike 
was on, and the Federation leaders were seeking the 
sympathy of the public. Roosevelt wrote a reply which 
showed clearly that he did not believe in qualifying 
justice. “You want,’ he wrote, “the square deal for 
the defendants only. I want the square deal for every 
one. It is equally a violation of the policy of the 
square deal for a capitalist who is guilty of wrong- 
doing and for a labor leader to protest against the 
denunciation of a labor leader who has been guilty of 
wrong-doing.” 

Theodore Roosevelt was great because he could sense 
the coming of the new day in world history and es- 
pecially in American history, and because he could pre- 
pare the way for that new day with realizable ideals. 
America had strayed far from the fundamentals 
taught by Washington and Lincoln. He halted the 
national tendency and started the trend again upward. 
With tireless zeal he preached justice as a fact to be in- 
corporated into the lives of the people, and equality as 
a fact that should actually operate every day in such a 
democracy as that of the United States. He had the 
people with him from the start. The trouble came 
when he proposed to apply the square deal within the 
privileged circle of capital and legislation. 

Where did he get his amazing and revolutionary 
doctrine of the square deal? The term “equality of 
service” had long been on the ethical statute books, but © 
chiefly as a platitude. He was forever studying phi- 
losophies and histories, not so much for intellectual 
exercise and the pleasure of the study as to find wise 
teachings of which he could make practical use. One 
day he chanced on a saying in George Borrow’s book 
“TLavengro,” a saying of the heroine, “Fear God and 
take your own part.” The discovery inspired an 
article, in the introduction of which Roosevelt ex- 
plained his religious belief: “Fear God and take your 
own part. Fear God in the true sense of the word 
means love God, respect God, honor God; and all of this 
can only be done by loving our neighbor, treating him 
justly and mercifully, and in all ways endeavoring to 
protect him from injustice and cruelty ; thus obeying, so 
far as our human frailty will permit, the great and im- 


at: Next Week: “Applying the Eighth Commandment.” 
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mutable law of righteousness. We fear God when we do 
justice to, and demand justice for, the men within our 
own borders. We are false to the teachings of righteous- 
ness if we do not do such justice and demand such 
justice. We must do it to the weak, and we must do 
it to the strong. We do not fear God if we show mean 
envy and hatred of those who are better off than we are; 
and still less do we fear God if we show a base arro- 
gance towards, and selfish lack of consideration for, 
those who are less well off. We must apply the same 
standard of conduct alike to man and to woman, to 
rich man and to poor man, to employer and employee. 
... No man can take the part of any one else unless 
he is able to take his own part.” 

This chapter will have failed of its purpose if it has 
not indicated Roosevelt’s contempt for a certain belief 
miscalled Christianity that would counsel continual 
giving but no receiving. In his estimation, that sort 
of belief was pale, anemic, and stultifying, not fit for 
a place in a world where only those men win who know 
how to fight. He thoroughly believed that the other 
fellow is benefited most by giving full value for value 
received; and that there can be no square deal without 
two persons who are willing to take equal shares. 

In other words, his religion placed citizens on an 
equal footing with equal distribution of justice; it also 
demanded that there should be no dependents, no shirk- 
ers, and no grafters. In adopting this attitude he was 
but putting into practice the New Testament admoni- 
tion: “The scribes and the Pharisees sit in Moses’ 
seat: ... but do not ye after their works: for they 
say, and do not. For they bind heavy burdens and 
grievous to be borne, and lay them on men’s shoulders ; 
but they themselves will not move them with one of 
their fingers. But all their works they do to be seen of 
men: they make broad their phylacteries, and enlarge 
the borders of their garments. ... But he that is 
greatest among you shall be your servant.” 


From the Churches that 
are in Transylvania 


[Following is a literal transcript of a moving historic 
document. Here we are in the very heart, the wounded 
heart of a great event and tragic, in Unitarian history; 
nothing in the days of the martyrs under Nero, nothing 
in the Inquisition, surpasses these present experiences of 
anguish and of loss. And yet they can say, “We do not 
despair.” God help them—and we also will help them. 
Further information may be obtained from Rey. Fred 
Lewis, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. It will be recalled 
that Dr. Csiki was in this country until the past summer.— 
THE Epriror.] 


V. Kur. Kowart. U. 4. 
Bupapxst, 
Huneary, Evuropn, 

Oct. 26, 1921. 

To THEH CONTINUING COMMITTED 

OF THE COMMISSION FOR THE ASSISTANCE OF 

THD TRANSYLVANIAN UNITARIAN CHURCHES, 

25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Gentlemen :— 


_By a recent resolution of the Chief Church Con- 
sistory of Transylvania I am commissioned on behalf 
of the Transylvanian Unitarian Churches to say thanks 
to the Committee for its generosity, bringing the 
distressed Transylvanian Churches into an association 
of love with American Unitarian Churches. I feel 
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the difficulty of my pleasant task. There are so deep 
feelings of heart-felt gratitude on the part of the 
Transylvanian Unitarians, which cannot be fully ex- 
pressed in words. It is characteristic of every true 
feeling that it can hardly find its expression of word. 
I would like to make the American Unitarians look 
into the hearts of the ill-fated Transylvanian Unita- 
rians and see there what they feel towards their 
American common religionists. 

Through long centuries the history of the Transyl- 
vanian Unitarian Churches has’ been nothing but a 
heroic struggling for religious freedom and liberty. 
There was no time in history when God would have 
failed to reveal his providence to the little folk, that 
has always been faithfull to its great ideas. Through 
heavenly help, the traditional Unitarian spirit has 
gloriously survived the hardships of centuries. Noth- 
ing happens in spiritual life accidentally. There is 
not a single fact in history which would have been 
more distinctly marked to be providential, with ref- 
erence to the general cause of the Unitarianism, than 
those very tests, to which the Unitarian Church in 
this part of the world has been put to stand. Thus 
wanted God to make it strong, thus wanted he to verify 
the faithfullness of its followers. Nothing could have 
more advanced the cause, than these very hardships. 

Under the persecution of to-day the Transylvanian 
Unitarians have not lost their faith and courage. 
Nearly four centuries and glorious examples of heroes 
have taught them how to suffer and how to work out a 
better future. Woe to the people, which neglected to 
honor its great men by faithfullness to their ideas. 
Those blessed spirits would look down with saddened 
brows at us if they were ever doomed to see that the 
inheritors of their martyrdom have broken the tradition 
and have given up struggling just because they could 
not be strong to suffer for the ideas, bequeathed to 
them. 

No, we do not lose faith and courage. We do not 
despair. The Lord is our chief trust. Through the 
goodwill and sympathy of our Unitarian friends we 
have seen again a grandious revelation of the provi- 
dence of God. The American Unitarians are to-day 
an instrument in the hand of God to protect an old 
civilization and say words of encouragement to ‘those 
who have to prove their faithfullness to the cause of 
our common religion. The generous wisdom of Chan- 
ning’s followers has seen what God expects the Ameri- 
cans to do for a better future of the Unitarianism on 
this part of the world. 

In the history of America some day Boston was the 
sun, whence radiated the light of resistance against 
oppression. It is so good to know that Boston is still a 
radiating sun, spreading its warm rays of love and 
encouragement far over the waves upon those who are 
hated and oppressed there on account of their liberal 
religion. 

The Transylvanian Unitarian Churches highly ap- 
preciate their new relation with their American sister 
churches not only for its material benefit, which 
saves them from material collapsing, but mainly for its 
spiritual advantage which promises in the future sys- 
tematic cooperation between the two bodies of churches 
for the common cause. 

“Fear not little flock it is your Father’s good pleasure 
to give you the kingdom.” ; 

On behalf of the Transylvanian 
Unitarian Churches 


Gasrigt CsIKI. 
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As Winter Comes in Vienna 


Story of a recent visit to the city, and what is being 


done to keep the Austrian people, who are in a 
grievous condition, from starvation 
and death 


THOMAS VAN NESS 


HAVE SEEN the child. She has filled the chair 
unoccupied at the Hoover dinner, last spring, in 
Symphony Hall, Boston. I have seen her brother, 

her elder sister, the boy across the street, the helpless 

little one around the corner, and hundreds of others, 
each with his or her card that told the story of dimin- 
ished vitality, that 
recorded the name 
and age, and 
stated the amount 
of energy needed 
to bring the child 
up to normal. 
“How old are 
you?” I asked 
one little tot. 

“Nine,” was her 

reply. Surely she 

did not under- 

stand my ques- 

tion. “How old is 

_ this little girl?’ 

T then asked one of 
the overseers. 

“Let me see your 

card,” she said to 


THREE STAGES OF THE BODY 


The little boy on the reader’s right 
is plainly in a serious condition ; the 
little girl has progressed somewhat 


the child. “Yes, under treatment, while the boy with 
she is nine. the forced ngs? Lientred well advanced 
Would you believe 
it? Poor thing, 


what chance has she?” We look at her diminutive 
frame and look at the others going along with their 
tin plates and cups to get the chocolate and rice so 
dexterously served to them by the big Austrian women 
who stand behind the caldrons. 

“It is surprising,” said our guide, “how quickly 
many of these children are responding.” He spoke 
to a little boy. “Let me look at your card. Here is 
his record: seventy-five points two weeks ago, ninety 
now. In a little while he will be dropped from our 
list.” “And then what?’ I asked. My informant 
shrugged his shoulders. “We cannot feed forever all 
Vienna, can we?” “Do these children pay anything?” 
“Two kronen apiece. That very small amount about 
defrays all overhead charges. All we contribute is the 
“food.” 

| The American Relief is now feeding seventy-odd 
thousand, giving to these Viennese children this one 
simple nourishing meal a day. Without this aid it 
would go hard indeed with the coming generation. 
Add to this number the sixty thousand the Quakers 
(British and American), in connection with the Save 
the Children Fund of England, are still feeding and 
must continue to feed and you have the astounding 
figure of over a hundred thousand little ones more or 
less dependent for their future upon those far away. 
_ The visitor mounts the narrow stone stairway of 
the old palace in Singerstrasse and enters the rooms 
occupied by the central Committee of the Friends 
Relief. “These rooms,” the young woman in charge 
‘tells us, “are the very ones in which Mozart played to 
a a brilliant assembly of notables in his ee ” Very 
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few of the bepowdered and elegantly dressed ladies 
listening to Mozart would have given an extra thought 
to the poor and diseased of Vienna, as these plainly 
dressed British and American women are doing. 

“How are you supported ?” I asked an English helper 
who was telling of the work. “Partly by voluntary 
subscriptions, partly by a grant from government. Last 
winter we spent ten cents every second, or in six 
months a million of dollars.” “Magnificent!” I ex- 
claimed. “But are you doing anything to make the 
people self-supporting?” “What can we do? There 
has been established by us an agricultural department 
which promises well. We have brought into Austria 
some six thousand Dutch and Swiss cows. This in- 
sures the children fresh milk every day. Through the 
agricultural agency we expect to raise somewhat the 
standard of the farmers. We supply the farmers with 
good seed potatoes, and good pea and bean seeds are 
sold at a very low price to the holders of allotment 
gardens. But you must go around and see.” 

I went by motor-car over Vienna’s heavy stone 
streets. In a little while we were far in the outskirts 
of the city and nearing the grounds of what were mili- 
tary barracks and hospitals, now the centre for some 
of the finest and most needed work done by. the 
Quakers. The big wooden gates are thrown wide open 
by a barefooted, hatless boy. As he runs ahead, we 
notice his legs are not the straight, muscular ones of 
an American boy of the same size, nor is his speed 
great. One of the most encouraging aspects of this 
work is the fund of good feeling we as a nation are 
laying up in the hearts of the coming citizens of 
Vienna. The boy greets us most cordially. Never 
again, thanks to this fund, can any ruler force the 
Austrians into a war with America or England. 

We meet the physician in charge. Taken first of 
all into the rooms where the sturdier boys and girls 


RELIEF STATION IN VIENNA 
“dollar packets,” which are 


Here they come for the 

free for the thousands because in America and Wng- 

land the people are giving for the feeding of those 
who otherwise would perish 


are eating, we find at each table a dozen clothed only 
in short cotton bloomers. The bodies and legs of these 
children are sunburned. Tlrey resemble the boys and 
girls of India. They seem somewhat listless, entirely 
too quiet and orderly to be well. Each smiles, and 
shouts his or her “greeting,” then rather relapses into 
the non-energetic state so noticeable when we entered. 

Our next examination carries us along a line of cots 
placed under roof but open in front and on the sides 
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to the sun and the wind. Here lie or half sit the 
broken, deformed victims of the war, who had no hand 
or voice in the terrible conflict, yet now must suffer 
for the sins of others. Legs like pipestems, arms in 
which there is no vigor, backs showing sores, throats 
swelled,—tuberculosis of bones and muscles. 

“What is the main cause?” you ask. “Malnutrition, 
underfeeding,” is the doctor’s answer. ‘Their bones,” 


CHILDREN, ROW ON ROW, GETTING BETTER 


But they will never be entirely well and strong, because 
they were ill-born and malnourished in infancy? in- 
nocent victims of the war 


he goes on to say, “have been softened and distorted 
by rickets.” Then his face lights up and he says: “But 
they will get well. We shall not lose any by death. 
Oh, of course they will not be big and strong and 
vigorous. What can you expect? But in time they 
will walk and be able to take care of themselves in a 
. way, surely.” 

Our imagination runs ahead to the time when these 
little ones are grown men and women. What of their 
children? What of Austria? An ordinary traveller 
notes the difference to-day between the better-fed and 
consequently more energetic Czechoslovakian on the 
north and the Viennese or the more vigorous Hun- 
garian to the south of the Austrian. Is this difference 
to be even more accentuated in a quarter of a century? 

We visit the stockyard section, with the great market 
buildings where before the war some seventy thousand 
head of cattle were gathered once a week to supply the 
citizens with food. Now there are only some eighty 
or a hundred head each Monday morning. One hears 


Since Mr. Van Ness wrote his article, in the early 
autumn, Vienna has been going steadily downward. The 
news is distressing. On the edge of a bitter winter, the 
people are facing starvation. Their money is virtually 
valueless. A crown, which normally was worth 19 3/5 
cents, is now worth only one-twentieth to one-thirtieth of 
a cent. The shops won’t take crowns in trade if they can 
help it, preferring any foreign money. The League of 
Nations originated a plan to save Austria, but the United 
States and Italy have thus far blocked the plan. The 
bankers approved it. The plan was for financiers to ad- 
vance money for food, provided the payment of the war 
debts of Austria were deferred twenty years. By being 
thus relieved of their obligations, proper and acceptable 
security could be given by Austrians for private loans. 
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not the stamping of restless hoofs, but the chugging 
of well-used automobiles belonging to the American 
Friends Service Committee. These automobiles pro- 
vide transportation facilities. They are the cars that 
help to distribute to the district depots the enormous 
mass of material—food and clothing—so essential for 
the continuance of relief. 

As we approach one of the market buildings we 
hear singing—girls’ voices. Entering, we find at a long 
table, ranged down both sides, a line of girls weighing 
out lump sugar by the half-pound and tying it up in 
small bags. These are to be sent to a relief station. 
The girls are all volunteers. Across from them are 
needy Austrian women crocheting woolen jackets, and 
back of them, shelves on shelves filled with underwear, 
shoes, stockings,—enough, it appears, to clothe every 
child in Vienna. 

At the next halting-place, miles away from the mar- 
kets, we see lines of self-respecting people showing 
their cards, coming up to the counter, and then receiv- 
ing, for the pittance of money they pay, “a portion,” 
consisting of four cans of condensed milk, a quarter- 
pound of cocoa, a bar of soap, and a half-pound each 
of flour and of sugar. 

A word about the system of nutrition worked out 
by Professor Pirquet. This system is founded on the 
nutritive value of milk. The Professor takes average 
milk containing 667 calories and weighing about 1,000 
grams per liter and makes this his standard. He calls 
one gram of this milk the unit of nutrition and terms 
it NEM. He finds one gram of sugar equal to six of 
these milk NEM’s, one gram of flour equalling five 
NEWM’s, and one gram of potatoes a little more nutritive 
(1.25), while in the case of butter or lard the propor- 
tion is 12 to 1 and 18 to 1. 

Having established the nourishing values of food- 
stuffs, the Professor makes his compounds. For in- 
stance, he puts together 130 grams of milk, eight grams 
of flour, five of sugar, and obtains a concoction cor- 
responding to 200 grams of average milk. In the case 
of a dish prepared from spinach consisting of seventy 
grams of spinach, two of lard, and nine of flour, there 
is the nutritive value of 100 NEM’s of milk alone. 

All foodstuffs must contain at least one of two prin- 
cipal elements of nutrition, the “combustible” and the 
“structural.” The structural elements form glandular 
secretions and build up the body. As a structural ele- 


ment, besides water and salts, albumen may serve; as 
combustible, sugar and fat lead. Albumen ought to 
represent at least one-tenth of our food. To supply the 
Viennese with more albumen and sugar is the problem. 

I ponder the future of Vienna. I contrasted the city 


Every country but our own and Italy agreed to this; and 
according to recent authentic despatches Italy will agree 
if we do. 

Meanwhile, the matter lies pigeonholed in our Senate, 
where political fearsomeness, it is charged, is more potent 
than sympathy for starving human beings. If our citizens 
knew the facts, would they not press the Senate to imme- 
diate action? This special legislation may be passed at 
once; and it is futile to keep it waiting till the legislation 
is passed funding all debts of all other nations, The 
latter business will not be taken up till after the arms 
conference, and that means after winter is over! To help 
Austria now will not injure any other nation’s interests, 
and it will save thousands of people from untold suffering 
and death. 
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of to-day with that which I visited twenty years ago. 
True, along the Graben and the Kirtnerstrasse there 
are still opulent customers, crowds of well-dressed 
people; true, every room in the fashionable hotels along 
the Ring is taken, and there is plenty to eat, if one has 
the money, at the restaurants and cafés; true that the 
bands play their merry music in the Volksgarten to 
the listening promenaders, who are nearly all gay and 
seemingly prosperous; but when these crowds are ex- 
amined as individuals, it is seen that North Italians, 
Americans, British, Swiss, and Jews make up the major 
part. Back of this brave and gay front Vienna itself 
seems to be slowly bleeding to death. There is a hush, 
an absence of traffic, a general lack of business stir, 
that forebodes even a worse industrial condition. In 
the month I have been here the krone has steadily lost 
in purchasing value. “Vienna is the problem of 
Europe,” declared one of the officials connected with 
the American Relief. ‘Russia will find itself in time; 
Czechoslovakia is coming up admirably; but Austria— 
what is there for Austria?” 

Yes, what? Racially and historically Austria forms 
a part of Germany, but France will never allow a union. 
Economically and industrially Austria and Czechoslo- 
vakia are, or ought to be, one; but the hatred of the 
Austrians by the Bohemians makes even co-operation 
next to impossible. Commercially, because of the Dan- 
ube and the less developed Balkan States, Vienna 
ought to find its future linked up again with that of 
Hungary. Will Austria and Hungary reunite? Along 
that line, it would seem, is economic salvation, but—is 
there yet the political sanity in these people that saves? 


LETTERS totH#E EDITOR 


Wanted : A Social Prophet 


To the Editor of THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER :— 

The suggestion of your various correspondents that we should 
have a minister-at-large seems to have awakened a real enthu- 
siasm among your readers. May I add my word to those 
already spoken? There is, I am confident, a growing minority 
of our constituency who are exceedingly anxious that as a 
denomination we should put more emphasis on certain great 
ethical questions that are agitating the world, and we should 
welcome to our churches one who could give us light and lead- 
ing in regard to them. I mention at random four, which oT 
venture to think are prominently in the mind of the growing 
minority of whom I have spoken. First, one in which there is 
much encouragement for us, the movement toward some form 
of internationalism; second, some vital constructive movement 

“toward the introduction of Christian methods more generally 
in industry; third, the awakening of our citizenship more fully 
to the continuing crusade against alcoholism ; fourth, the move- 
ment which has its roots deep in an aroused ethical and human 
passion, for such a conception of God as shall relate Him much 
more closely to the profound human drama which is being 
enacted in the world. o 

Have we a prophet who can speak the word to ministers and 
churches which shall focus our thought and effort intelligently 
and effectively on these outstanding ethico-religious problems? 


JAMAICA PLAIN, Mass. JAMES A. FAIRLEY. 


Paeident Harding and the Negro 


To the Editor of THe CrristIAN REGISTER :— 

A further word seems called for about President Harding’s 
Birmingham speech, which was summarized in your editorial 
as “a sorry failure” on the part of the President. This is a 
serious and sweeping indictment, but it is not the first one with 
which Mr. Harding has been served by those who differ with 
him. An indictment, however, is one thing, and a verdict of 
guilty, after full hearing of both sides, is another thing. Some 
of us on the jury with the rest of our countrymen hear a 
yariety of opinions expressed, including important words of 


- 


as... » 
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approbation, which THe Recister at time of publication 
thought were non-existent. 

For instance, the Boston Ohronicle, a Negro newspaper of 
large circulation and advanced opinion, after first printing 
the President’s address in full, in its next edition printed 
excerpts from thirteen of the leading Negro newspapers cover- 
ing the country from New York to Texas. The majority of 
these papers spoke favorably. Only two of the thirteen took 
the position of THe Recister. Most of the others qualified 
in different ways their assent. The New York News, after 
quoting from Lincoln and from Booker Washington’s Atlanta 
address, and noting agreement in substance, says, “Lincoln, 
Washington, and Harding cut the ground from under the prop- 
agandists in the South, who planned to keep the black race 
in subjection through ignorance and prejudice.” 

Apropos of this and bearing on the supposed absence of the 
element of progress and idealism in the President’s speech, 
did Tur Reerster not notice the opposition to the speech called 
out at once from the reactionary and unprogressive element 
of the South? Several Congressmen dissented strongly,— 
Harrison of Mississippi, Watson of Georgia, Heflin of Alabama, 
and MeKellar of Tennessee. The speech was regarded as very 
inopportune, being spoken in the heart of the South, where 
the Negro population predominates, and as tending toward 
social equality of the Negro with the whites. Said Senator 
Harrison: “Place the Negro upon the political and economic 
equality the President advocates and friction between the 
races will be aggravated. The President was right in saying 
it is a national question, but his remarks will be deprecated 
in every section of the country by those who believe in the 
preservation of white civilization.” Senator Watson capped 
his remarks by saying, “Would the President be glad if his 
successor were to be a black man and like to see his Cabinet 
filled by Negroes?” 

The Mayor of Augusta, Ga., spoke with extreme heat against 
the President’s interference with the South, saying the people 
of the South knew what to do with the Negro and proposed 
to do it; that is, to keep the Negro as a field-hand and house- 
servant. The Selma Times, an old-time conservative and in- 
fluential type of Southern journalism, summed up its dissent 
by saying the President’s policy means the “spoiling of the 
Negro.” The Governor of Mississippi voiced the same opposi- 


» tion at a high degree of temperature. 


Here we see the dead hand of the Past, but these men 
caught on at once to the positive side, the three great equal- 
ities which the President championed, as destructive to the 
present status of the Negro in the South; that is, educational 
equality, economic equality, and political equality. These 
words were spoken not in Boston, far away from the firing- 
line, but in a face-to-face friendly talk with both races in the 
heart of the South, where no one of these equalities is be- 
lieved in-or practised as an accepted state policy. 

There is an influential and growing progressive South, in 
Alabama and elsewhere, and this is the hope of the situation, 
promising a new day of justice, as witness the recent inter- 
racial commission, seeking to get together the best men of 
both races for mutual counsel, and other signs of progress in 
the liberal press and especially in the educational movement. 

Knowledge of the situation close at hand is what led the 
editor of a Negro paper, the Birmingham Reporter, to say 
immediately after the speech: “Mr. Harding’s speech was free 
from politics. He could not gain from the position he took. 
No one could doubt his sincerity, and we believe he rep- 
resented the social spirit of Jesus Christ in his plea for such 
justice as neighbors should be satisfied to give. He breaks 
down the one thing which offers antagonism and counsels for 
the things any honorable man might be willing to accept and 
any just man freely give.” 

Here we glimpse the difference of opinion among the colored 
people as to the one thing which offers antagonism. It cer- 
tainly remains to consider very frankly the opinions of those 
who as colored people and as friends of the Negro found the 
speech of Mr. Harding very disappointing and badly damaged 
by his counsel as to social equality and natural segregation. 

I hold no brief for “the President right or wrong,” and 
there must be no dodging of this issue. For better or for 
worse, the discussion of it has been forced into the open. It 
is up to those who believe in the common manhood and com- 
mon manhood rights of all races and who are profoundly con- 
cerned for a right solution just here in our domestic situa- 
tion to consider with an honest facing of facts and without 
passion what is a fair interpretation of the President’s words 
in the light of his speech as a whole and in the light of the 
various reactions called out by it. 

With your permission, Mr. Editor, I will venture a few 
words about this in another issue of Tur Reaister. 

Boston, Mass. Pitt DILLINGHAM. 
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Mr. Gilman’s “Roosevelt” 


Roospvett : THp Happy WarRioR. By Bradley 

Gilman. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. 
_ The paramount charm of Mr. Gilman’s 
book is due to its having been written 
con amore. It is manifestly a labor of 
love. Every page is saturated with affec- 
tion and sincere admiration. The result 
is a full-length portrait of Theodore 
Roosevelt which is strangely vivid and 
convincing. Both Mr. Gilman’s purpose 
and method of treatment are refreshingly 
original. Himself a college classmate and 
lifelong friend of our American Great- 
heart, he does not attempt to write a de- 
tailed biography of T. R., setting down in 
due order his attainments and the suc- 
cessive events of his life. He aims at 
pointing out the salient traits in the man’s 
character, his peculiar qualities of mind 
and heart, proving them by a wealth of 
anecdote gleaned from a variety of sources, 
many of them new, all interesting and to 
the point. By tying these together he 
reveals the gradual development of his 
subject’s personality, from his college 
days, through years of struggle, to the 
ripe maturity of late middle age. This 
is‘done as no other than a discerning 
thinker and a trained writer could have 
done it, an experienced author happy in 
the evident enjoyment of his task. The 
result is a book eminently readable, one 
certain to take its place among the au- 
thoritative biographies of one of our chief 
Americans. 

To see in Roosevelt an incarnation of 
Wordsworth’s Happy Warrior is an idea 
little short of inspired. The analogy is 
closely and impressively worked out. Few 
men of this or any age have come so near 
to being 
The generous spirit, who, when brought 
Among the tasks of real life, hath wrought 
Upon the plan that pleased his boyish thought: 
Whose high endeavours are an inward light 
That makes the path before him always bright: 


Who, if he rise to station of command, 

Rises by open means; and there will stand 
On honorable terms;... 

Who comprehends his trust, and to the same 
Keeps faithful, with a singleness of aim. 


The memory of tireless energy dedicated 
whole-heartedly to noble causes, of civic 
righteousness, of straightforward hon- 
esty, of red-blooded virility and high 
courage, of a patriotism as devoted as it 
was transparent,—this constitutes Theo- 
dore -Roosevelt’s legacy to the republic. 
Brave, manly, sincere, truthful, honest, 
direct, aggressive, original, determined, 
simple, frank, honest,—these are some of 
the terms we apply to him. Such were 
. the traits which made him the idol of 
our youth, a unique figure in our public 
life, by which he is likely to be remem- 
bered for many a year to come. These are 
some of the qualities which the author 
paints with the brush of a true artist. 
One only wishes Mr. Gilman might more 
_keenly appreciate the value of contrast. 
If his work is in the least defective, it is 
because it is over-laudatory. The praise, 
if anything, is a little too undiscriminat- 
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ing. He imputes to his subject almost 
no weakness. Yet Mr. Roosevelt had his 
faults. One of the primary sources of his 
hold upon the popular imagination was 
his unabashed humanity. A portrait with- 
out shadows loses by its monotony of per- 
fection. A minor weakness is the curious 
absence of mention of Mr. Roosevelt’s 
battle with the trusts, in his first admin- 
istration,—one of the most creditable in- 
cidents of a career rich in dramatic tri- 
umphs. It was this victory which in the 
first decade of the present century made 
him the man of the hour, and which is 
likely to prove his surest title to lasting 


fame. It is also regrettable that the clos- 


ing chapter, that dealing with Roosevelt’s 
closing years, should be weakened by a 
slur on the character of Woodrow Wilson, 
which many readers can scarcely fail to 
regard as unfortunate. It strikes a false 
note. The effect of the whole would be 
better without it. 

But these defects do not seriously mar 
the excellences of the book. Taken by 
and large, the work is a real success. Col- 
lege-bred men will especially delight in its 
vivid memories of Roosevelt’s student 
days. 
life-story of our national Mr. Valiant-for- 
Truth been told more successfully, cer- 


tainly never with more love. A, Eg 
Art in Homemaking 
THe ArT oF Homnp Decoration. By Mary 


Harrod Northend. New York: Dodd, Mead & 
Co. 

In few departments of American life 
has a more marked revolution been ac- 
complished than in the sphere of domestic 
decoration. Not since Colonial times have 
the interior of our homes shown as much 
real beauty. The taste of the great ma- 
jority has manifestly undergone a real 
change for the better. For proof of this 
statement, we have only to recall the 
horsehair and antimacassar horrors of the 
late forties, or the heavily stuffed atroc- 
ities which filled our rooms in the eighties 
and early nineties. Of the prevailing tend- 
ency for the better, Miss Northend fur- 
nishes impressive witness in a handsome 
volume, whose chapters treat of every pos- 
sible phase of the art of interior decora- 
tion. Abundantly illustrated with a wealth 
of photographs of actual examples, her 
book offers practical suggestions for deal- 
ing effectively with every part of a house, 
from garret to cellar. Every seeker after 
beauty in the home will find it profitable 
reading. hs ee 


In Dramatic Form 

THp PASSING OF THE THIRD FLoor BACK: 
Play Edition. By Jerome K. Jerome. New 
York: Dodd, Mead & Co. 

Jerome K. Jerome’s memorable story in 
dramatic form. First published as a short 
story, and then dramatized, its reputation 
was made by the acting of Sir Johnston 
Forbes-Robertson. The success of this al- 
legory on both sides of the Atlantic not 
only proved the value of the stage as a 
purveyor of spiritual truth, but offered 
substantial denial to the time-worn al- 
legation that theatre audiences want only 
to be amused. In its new edition, this 
picture of the transformation of a second- 
rate London boarding-house into a home, 


Rarely, if ever, has the romantic - 
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and its inmates into better men and 


‘women, will find a host of new readers. 


Tragedy of Nan 

Tue TraGppy oF NAN. By John Masefield. 
New Illustrated Hdition. New York: The Mac- 
millan Company. 

Masefield’s tragedy of English farm life 
was written in 1907, and was first acted 
soon after. Ever since, its gloomy plot, 
interpreted in language of exceptional 
beauty, has been recognized as one of the 
best contributions to the modern drama. 
To a new edition, the author contributes 
a fresh preface, and a number of. photo- 
graphs taken under his personal direc- 
tion. —_ 
Tony Sarg’s Puppets f 

Tun Tony SarG MARIONETTE BOOK. Teat 
by F. J. McIsaac. With two plays for mar- 
ionettes, by Anne Stoddard. New York: B. W. 
Huebsch, Inc. 

A fascinating little Parke telling all 
about Tony Sarg, how he came to take 
up marionette acting, how he made his 
puppets and their stage, and how many 
of his effects were produced. It contains 
simple directions for making various char- 
acters and the necessary scenery, together 
with two plays for home production. De- 
signed especially for children, it will make 
an admirable Christmas gift, well adapted 
as it is to appeal to the dramatic instinct 
latent in all child-nature. 


The Story Lady 

Tun Srory Lapy’s Boox. By Georgene 
Faulkner. Boston: Small, Maynard & Company. 

Half a hundred stories, arranged by 
months and thus affording one for almost 
every week in the year, are here reprinted 
from the Ladies’ Home Journal, through 
which Miss Faulkner has become known 
as the Story Lady. Each holiday, includ- 
ing such as Mother’s Day, Bird Day, Flag 
Day, and the like, has its appropriate tale, 
drawn from varied sources of myth, his- 
tory, nature, or pure fancy. They are 
naturally all given in short measure, but 
there is no reason why their original pop- 
ularity should not continue now. 


The Economie Eden 

Tue Economic EpEN, AND OTHER SERMONS. 
By Frederick F. Shannon. New York: Fleming: 
H. Revell Company. 

The economic Eden is the new Jerusa- 
lem, “not throned above the skies,’ but 
“wherever man is unselfish, wherever man 
is just, wherever man toils for the uni- 
versal good, wherever man yearns for a 
nobler social order, .. . these things com- 
prise the soul-stuff out of which the new 
Edens are grown and new Jerusalems are > 
built.” The minister of Central Church, 
Chicago, is a preacher of power. The 


titles of the sermons in this collection — 


show his gift for pointed language, as well 
as his firm grasp on the fundamental prin- 
ciples of Christian living: “Fireproof 
Faith,’ “God’s Long Purpose for Human- 
ity,” “The Holy Land of Life,” “The Final 
Education.” The theology is orthodox, 
little softened by liberality of. thought; 
but they reveal a knowledge of hum 
life. They are inspired by a spirit of 
secration and sympathies genuinel; 

A. 
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A Creed for the Investor 


I 


When buying bonds or stocks of 
public utility corporations, such as 
gas, electric light, railways, I will 
choose companies which have been 
definitely and publicly organized, or 
reorganized, on the new basis of “Ser- 
vice at Cost’ instead of on the old 
basis of “All the Traffic will Bear.” 
Interest due the private investor is 
best safeguarded by paying due atten- 
tion to the interests of the public. 


IT 


When buying stock I will choose a 
fixed dividend on the preferred stock 
of some corporation which shares 
extra profits with its employees and 
the public, instead of a speculative 
dividend on the common stock of some 
corporation which tries to squeeze the 
last dollar of profit out of the public 
or out of its employees. A just and 
fixed dividend is more likely to-day 
to receive social approval and protec- 
tion than high and speculative profits. 


TIT, 


I will prefer to invest in the stock 
and bonds of corporations which have 
built up, or are trying to build up, a 
large stock ownership among their 
employees. Where the employees are 
also investors in the business the 
sense of responsibility is increased 


“Christians as Investors” 
ROBERT S. LORING 


Part III 


The Church and Industrial Reconstruc- 
tion* devotes a few pages to the discus- 
sion of “Christians as Investors.” Not 
many years ago foreign missions would 

have been dealt with under such a title. 
The writer remembers two different tracts, 
distributed by two prominent evangelical 
denominations, which argued that the 
Christian investor would get more for 
his money from foreign missions than from 
home missions. While it cost only about 
three dollars to save a heathen soul, it 
cost over sixty dollars to save a native 
American soul. Therefore the number of 
saved souls credited to the account of an 
individual in heaven would be much larger 
if he invested his money in the foreign 
-mnission field. 

A remarkable change has taken place 
when such a title concerns social and finan- 
cial dividends in this world rather than 
soul dividends in heaven. It is declared 
that “the Christian investor, conceiving 
wealth as a trust, will make investments 
in the spirit of service. His money he 
will regard not as a means of exercising 
selfish control, but as an opportunity for 
further social usefulness. In all his in- 
vestments, therefore, he will consider first 
the industrial conditions that lie back 

ets tespertade voldink. The second inatatnont 
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and the business is likely to be run 
more smoothly and successfully. 


IV 


I will prefer to invest in the stock 
and bonds of such corporations as 
have established a good reputation for 
getting along well with their employ- 
ees, through shop committees dem- 
ocratically elected, or through just 
collective bargaining, or through open 
agreements with well-managed labor 
unions. Buying @ share in frequent 
or in continuous disputes between . 
capital and labor is not an invest- 
ment ; it is only betting my money on 
a class war. 

V 


In the case of large corporations 
I will prefer to invest in those which 
‘have been examined and favorably 
reported on by some public or state 
commission. It is wise to be officially 
assured that there is no water in such 
stock, and that the corporation is 
acknowledged to be giving such public 
services as justifies the payment of 
dividends to its stockholders. 


VI 


As a socially-minded inwestor I 
believe that all large business is a 
partnership based on the equal rights 
of capital, labor, and the public; and 
I intend to invest my money only in 
such corporations as share my social 
creed and try to practise it. 


of the securities and refuse as far as 
possible to become part owner in industries 
that exploit human beings by failure -to 
pay living wages or otherwise to protect 
human values. b 

From the Christian standpoint the re- 
ceiving of interest finds its justification 
only when it is a reward for actual 
service rendered to society. And the in- 
vestment of capital is not a social service 
unless it is placed in an enterprise whose 
results, *both direct and indirect, are 
socially beneficent.” 

It may make the matter more clear if 
for “Christians as Inyestors” we substitute 
the phrase “Socially-minded Investor,” 
which has here the same meaning. We 
may then cease to quote from the book 
under discussion, and instead lay down 
some rules of our own to govern the con- 
servative and socially-minded man, or 
woman, in his investments. A careful 
study of the accompanying Creed for the 
Investor will show that to keep social 
ethics in view when buying stocks and 
bonds is quite as good a policy in business 
as in religion. 

Banking houses to-day, in offering 
stocks and bonds for sale, have already 
started to call attention to the fact that 
their securities conform to some of these 
socially-minded investment rules; and they 
will find more and more that such kind 
of advertising pays. Many an investor, 
Christian or otherwise, wishes to-day that 
he had paid more attention in the past 
to such social rules for investment. Many 
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‘an investor, in these unsettled and chang- 
ing times, will save losses in the future 
if he will lay aside his secular and worldly 
pride and condescend to cut these rules 
out of a religious paper and paste them 
in his financial scrapbook. 


Books Received 


The Isolation Plan. By William H. Bly- 
myer. The Cornhill Company. 

United States Citizenship. George Preston 
Mains. The Abingdon Press. 

Strindberg the Man. By Gustav Uddgren. 
The Four Seas Company. 

A Marine, Sir! By Edward Champe 
Carter. The Cornhill Company. 

The New Program:of Religious Education. 
By George Herbert Betts. The Abing- 
don Press. 

The Bible in Graded Story. Volume II. 
The Good Neighbor. By Clara Belle 
Baker and Edna Dean Baker. The Ab- 
ingdon Press. 

The Girls’ Year Book. Woman’s Press. 

The World’s Student Christian Federation. 
By John R. Mott. 


American Catholics in the War. By 
Michael Williams. The Macmillan Com- 
pany. 


Annual Report of the Smithsonian Institu- 
tion. Washington Government Printing 
Office. 

Immortal Life: How it will be Achieved. 
By Charles Asbury Stephens, M.D. The 
Colonial Press. 

Life of William Lloyd Garrison. By John 
Jay Chapman. Atlantic Monthly Press. 

The God of Democracy. Alfred Ward 
Smith. Sherman, French & Co. 


Day of Faith 

THe Day or FaitH. By Arthur Somers 
Roche. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. 

Suppose a great spiritual conviction 
should suddenly take possession of the 
minds of men! Suppose the majority of 
people the world over should become 
persuaded overnight that the fundamental 
tenet of Christianity was true. What 
would be the result? Mr. Roche attempts 
to answer this question in a story com- 
pounded of equal parts of imagination and 
religious faith. Assuming that the Chris- 
tian religion consists primarily in love to 
man, he pictures the rise and spread of a 
movement whose key-note is the slogan, 
“My neighbor is perfect.” Originating in 
the martyrdom of a modern Abou Ben 
Adhem, it spreads through a social settle- 
ment, until with the help of an American 
multimillionaire, it culminates in a univer- 
sal day of faith with its attendant mir- 
acles, only to decline through the influence 
of forces of its own creation. 


In the morning, when you awake, ac- 
custom yourself to think first upon God, 
or something in order to His service: and 
at night also, let Him close thine eyes: 
and let your sleep be necessary and 
healthful, not idle and expensive of time, 
beyond the needs and conveniences of na- 
ture: and sometimes be curious to see the 
preparation which the sun makes, when 
he is coming forth from his chambers of 
the east.—Jeremy Taylor. 
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Christmas Roses 
SUSANNE ALICE RANLETT 


“It's Christmas Eve and not a blossom here 

To greet the gladdest day of all the year.” 

The garden sighed. ‘‘My children, where are 
you? 

Crocuses, tulips, pansies, larkspur blue, 

Frail poppies, asters, and sweet mignonette? 

Of all my darlings, not one single pet 

Smiles up from the cold, brown, stiff-frozen 
ground ; 

Nor are the rose-trees with their flowers crowned, 

Faint-flushed, clear pink, and living, glowing 
red.” 


But, sound asleep in their warm winter bed, 

The flower-folk dreamed of spring and never 
stirred. 2 

Only the bare-branched, wind-swept rose-trees 
heard ; 

And greatly longed, and willed that in some 
way 

Their flowers might bloom to welcome the glad 
Day. 


And—wonder !—in the early Christmas light, 
A thousand roses, every one pure white, 

With dazzling beauty bent the bushes low! 
And all the garden ground was deep in snow. 


Catching Merry Christmas 
MARY LOUISE STETSON 


Polly Ann awoke and nudged Australia 
with one sharp little elbow and Victoria 
with the other. 

“Hit’s mornin’,”’ she said. 
aimin’ to go to school?” 

A groan from Australia and a long- 
drawn sigh from Victoria indicated that 
two of Polly Ann’s bedfellows were sorry 
to be poked back so ruthlessly from the 
land of dreams. Poor little Minty was 
crowded out altogether in the mad up- 
heaving of the home-made counterpane 
and began her day with a wail. The 
uncarpeted floor was not only hard but 
cold. 
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“Ain’t you 


“T reckon you ain’t hurt, Minty,’ en- 
couraged Polly Ann. Then she took sev- 
eral quick whiffs of the stifling air. The 


one small window of that crowded bed- 
room could not be opened. “Hit’s pork; 
ain’t it?” 

Minty stopped crying to smell, then 
joined her sisters in a merry race to see 
who first would be ready for breakfast. 
Australia, Victoria, Polly Ann, and Minty 
are the only members of ‘“No-account” 
Napoleon Franklin’s family of nine girls 
who are sent to school. Three of the 
others have now grown so capable in doing 
tasks as well as those within the two- 
roomed cabin that they can hardly be 
spared, and the other two are still 
scarcely more than babies. 

After the father had been bountifully 
served to pork and corn-bread, the mother 
and daughters had something to eat, and 
then it was time to start on the three-mile 
walk to the lonely building of one door 
and four windows which served on Sunday 
as a church and on week-days as a school- 
house. 

Polly Ann dearly loves the wild, beauti- 
ful out-of-doors, and sometimes she runs 
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away from school merely because she 
doesn’t feel like going in out of the glad 
sunshine and sitting down quietly to 
learn to read and write. On this particu- 
lar morning, however, Polly Ann had no 
wish to dally. There was no sunshine, 
and the strong wind blowing straight from 
high mountain-peaks sent a chill straight 
through her small, wiry form. 

“Hit ain’t warm that-a-way,”’ she said 
shiveringly, as she called attention to the 
threadbare coat handed down from Aus- 
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“Of course. There’s no other John 
Wesley present.” 

And so the slender freckle-faced lad 
whose name had been called shuffled up 
front to accept a Christmas gift from 
some boy he had never seen. 

Every pupil in the room watched as an 
end of the red ribbon was quickly drawn 
and the paper began to unfold. A warm 
muffler, and a pair of new mittens with 
a jack-knife in one thumb! Many a time 
in the five-mile tramps to and from 


tralia to Victoria and from Victoria to ~school, John Wesley’s fingers had tingled 


Polly Ann. ‘’Pears like hit ain’t goin’ 
plumb through the family, nohow.” And 
Minty, whose little feet were making rosy 
spots here and there in her handed-down 
boots, was glad to hear that prophecy 
from Polly Ann. 

Christmas was still more than a week 
away, but on that chill December morning 
as “the Perfessor” looked into the solemn 
countenances of the boys and girls he had 
grown to love, a strange idea popped into 
his kindly head. The barrel from the 
Intermediate and Junior Departments of 
a New lWngland Sunday-school had ar- 
rived. The mountain teacher had opened 
this barrel hopefully, in spite of the fact 
that he had once paid $3.63 .freight on a 
barrel only to find within a worn dress- 
coat, frayed duck trousers, a battered hat, 
and a quantity of women’s apparel long 
outworn. This time, however, he was not 
disappointed. It was Polly Ann’s shy, 
eager, pinched little face that brought 
him to a sudden decision. 

“Malachi and Pliny,” he said, with a 
mysterious smile, “suppose you tote out 
the barrel you’ll find under my coat over 
in the corner.” 

What, a holiday, and right in the school- 
house, too, when it wasn’t a funeral, nor 
Christmas. nor anything? That barrel 
was rolled out into the middle of the floor 
almost before the teacher had finished 
making his request. 

“Hit ain’t empty, I reckon, Perfessor,” 
remarked Pliny, with a comical shrug of 
the shoulders which brought a titter from 
the boys and girls who but a few moments 
before had looked so serious. 

“No,” agreed the teacher. “It’s full, not 
only of gifts, but of the Christmas spirit ; 
and because I knew we needed to have 
the feeling of Christmas on a day like 
this, I decided to open the barrel and 
distribute the gifts. If you wish, you 
need not look at them till Christmas 
morning.” 

The friend, known as “the Perfessor’” 
by all his mountain associates, had not 
intended to be humorous, but his sugges- 


tion was greeted with a laugh from a. 


hundred and seventy-two eager boys and 
girls. The cover of the barrel was re- 
moved. Leisurely the teacher drew out 
something wrapped in white tissue paper 
and tied with an abundance of red ribbon. 
A suppressed “Oh-h-h!” went around the 
crowded schoolroom. Then all was still 
as the teacher glanced down at a small 
ecard, 

“Merry Christmas to John Wesley,” he 
read aloud, but for as long as half a min- 
ute John Wesley remained as if glued to 
his seat, eyes and mouth wide open. 

“Hit ain’t fer me?” he asked doubtfully, 
pointing to himself. 


with the cold. They were tingling that very 
minute, and yet John Wesley prized that 
knife even more than the warm clemten 
so sorely needed. 

Not a pupil of the one hundred and 
seventy-two was forgotten. Each received 
a gift marked especially for him. In the 
very bottom of the barrel was one bear- 
ing a Christmas card larger than the 
others. In the corner of the card were 
three red spots and some dashes of green. 
Accompanying this attempt at art was an 
attempt at poetry :— 

Have the loveliest Christmas 
That ever you can, 

My own little mountain friend, 
Dear Polly Ann. 


Polly Ann, whose big blue eyes had 
been growing more and more wistful as 
one after another the gifts were drawn 
from the barrel, stared and gasped. The 
teacher stepped over to her and smilingly 
laid the last gift in her lap. Through 
the tissue paper it felt soft. He did hope 
his suggestion had been acted upon by 
that blessed little artist and poet of New 
England. 

Sure enough! Out from the the tissue- 
paper wrapping fell a warm blue coat. 
Gleefully Polly Ann tried it on, and it 
fitted as if made for her. Down into each 
roomy pocket she thrust a small brown 
hand. When the hands appeared again, 
one held a bag of candy and the other a 
neatly folded sheet of paper. 

Sugar candy is a rare treat in the moun- 
tains. Soon nothing was left of one treas- 
ure but the empty bag. Then Polly Ann 
tried to read what was written on the 
paper. 

“D-EH-A-R Polly Ann.” 
far. Then she sighed. 

“What’s the trouble, Polly Ann?’ the 
teacher asked sympathetically. 

“T ain’t never seed nary one of then’ 
she said, indicating all but two words in 
as many lines. 

So the teacher offered to read the letter, 
and Polly Ann consented, though somehow 
she wished, oh, so much, she might have 
kept that precious message all to herself, 
glad as she was to share the candy. 


She got that 


Dear Polly Ann,— I am writing you a letter, 
just because I can’t help it, and I’m not tell- 
ing anybody but just you. I’ve brushed your 
coat all clean and nice and sewed on the new but- 
tons. When the letter is finished, I’m going to 
tuck it into one of the pockets where you’ll be 
sure to find it. Don’t you think the buttons 
are pretty? I picked them out myself and 
paid for them with my dish-washing money. 

Do you know, Polly Ann, I’ve had the love- 
liest time playing with you for weeks and 
weeks? We have been chums, just the same 
as Nellie Osgood and I, only of course what- 
ever you said had to be make-believe. ; 

Won’t you write me a letter? When is y 
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birthday? Is your hair brown like mine, and 
does it curl? I wish mine would. I hope 
you can come to see me sometime. We'd have 
lots of fun. I go to Sunday-school every 
Sunday. My teacher’s name is Miss Emery. 
I know you'd like it. Really and truly, can’t 
you come to see me? 
Your loving friend, 
MARsoryY BHALS. 


Such a lot of questions! How Polly 
Ann did wish she could write! Well, 
she would write soon, and read, too, even 
if the sun did shine so temptingly out- 
side, for into her lonely little heart had 
come a love for that dream-girl away off 
somewhere who yet knew her as Polly 
Ann. 

When the excitement aroused by the 
Christmas gifts each so strangely appro- 
priate had subsided, the teacher told his 
mountain pupils somewhat of the life and 
customs of New England, dwelling at 
length upon the Christmas festivities of 
church and home. 

When he had finished, there was a si- 
lence broken by Malachi: ‘They’s right 
clever folks up thar, I reckon, Perfessor,” 
he observed. 

“Hit ain’t Christmas yet,’ Polly Ann 
timidly reminded the school, and the 
teacher smiled encouragement as he read 
Polly Ann’s honest little countenance. 

“What of it, Polly Ann?” 

Polly Ann’s language was crude, and 
her sentences broken, but the friend of 
boys and girls understood. ‘“They’ve 
shared with you, and now you wish you 
had something Christmasy to share with 
them. Is that it, Polly Ann?’ 

She nodded. Then her face lighted 
with gladness. “They’s heaps of holly- 
bush down here. You told us, Perfessor, 
that up thar nary holly-bush grows. I 
reckon hit’s too far away, maybe’— The 
face so joyous for a moment grew wist- 
ful again, and the sentence was left un- 
finished. 

Tears came into the eyes of the man, 
who yet had heart so tender it could 
beat in sympathy with the heart of Polly 
Ann. “It’s not too far away, Polly Ann,” 
he assured her. “A box filled to-day and 
sent to-morrow might yet reach them by 
Christmas.” ; 

And so, because of the gratitude and 
love of such as Malachi and Polly Ann, 
every member of the Intermediate and 
Junior Departments of a New England 
Sunday-school appeared upon Christmas 
Sunday wearing a sprig of holly worth 
vastly more than that offered for sale 
in the shops. 

“Our friends from the Southern high- 
lands sent it to us,” they proudly ex} 
plained, and somehow, highlands and low- 
lands, North and South, seemed very 
_ elose that Christmas Day. 


The Little Key 
ROBERTA SYMMES | 


When there’s anger in your heart, 
Do not let your lips apart. 
Lock them with the little key 
Of your will most carefully. 


Armed with all the strength you know, 
You must fight your temper foe. 

When you’ve run him from your heart, 
You may let your lips apart! 


— 
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The Flight of the Birds 


O wise little birds, how do ye know 
The way to go, . 
Southward and northward, to and fro? 


Far up in the ether pipéd they: 
“We but obey 
One who calleth us far away. 


“He calleth and calleth year by year. 
Now there, now here; 
Ever He maketh the way appear.” 


Dear little birds! He calleth me 
Who calleth ye; 
Would that I might as trusting be! 
—Harriet McEwen Kimball. 


Sentence Sermon 


The Lord shall guide thee continually. 
—Isa. lwiii. 11. 


_In Robert’s Christmas Stocking 
MINNIE LEONA UPTON 


On every Christmas Eve, all the Burton 
family hang their stockings from the 
“mantelpiece” over the fireplace in Great- 
grandmother Burton’s room. There are 
stoves in all the other rooms of the big 
old-fashioned farmhouse, and the fire- 
places ‘are closed up; but Great-grand- 
mother Burton says she cannot breathe in 
a room heated by a stove, or by anything 
but a fireplace, so the big old fireplace in 
her sunny corner room is working just as 
briskly as it ever did when the house, so 
long ago, was new. 

The Burton children are very glad that 
Great-grandmother likes the fireplace, for 
they have so much fun with it. It is 
such a fine place in which to pop corn, and 
roast apples and chestnuts and even 
potatoes! The potatoes they cover with 
hot ashes, and then with glowing embers, 
then more ashes, and they come out 
so mealy and fragrant! M-m-m-m-m-m 
but they taste good! With butter and 
salt! | 

While the corn is being popped, and the 
apples, or chestnuts, or potatoes, are 
roasting, Great-grandmother tells stories 
of the “good old times,’ almost a century 
ago, when the forest came close up about 
the bouse on three sides, and they used to 
hear bears and raccoons and “lucivees” at 
night. And once a bear came right into 
the kitchen and ate up a lot of honey that 
Great-grandmother’s father had taken 
from a bee-tree! 

“T wish there were wild animals around 
here now!” exclaimed Robert, the little 


fellow. 


“There are,” said Jamie,—“rabbits, and 
woodchucks, and squirrels, and foxes, and 
skunks !” 

“Well, they don’t come into the house,” 
argued Robert. “That must have been so 
exciting! H-m-m—I think I'll hang the 
brown one!” 

Robert was not talking of hanging any 
sort of wild animal, if it should wander 
in—no, he was trying to decide which 
stocking to hang. The reason he decided 
in favor of the brown one was because 
it was the longest and the stretchiest. 
Then the children all scurried off to 


bed. 


In the morning, soon as the first bright 
streaks of daylight shone af the edges of 
the window-shades, they all trooped down- 
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stairs. Father had been there before 
them, and raked open the warm embers, 
and started a big, cheerful hardwood 
fire. 

Great-grandmother was sitting up in 
bed, with lots of pillows and cushions 
about her, and wearing a beautiful blue- 
and-rose-and-brown holiday dressing-gown. 
On her head was a gay, frilly holiday-cap, 
and her white curls peeked out about the 
edges. Her rosy face, covered with kind- 
ness lines and smile wrinkles, Marjorie 
declared looked like a blush rose! 

Great-grandmother was nearly always 
smiling, but this morning she seemed to 
be smiling very specially about something. 
She kept her merry blue eyes on Robert, 
who trailed in a little late, he had been 
so sleepy, for he did not usually get up 
so early, by a full hour. 

“T'll take down your stocking, Bob,” said 
Big-brother Kent. r 

“No, I want to myself,” cried Robert, 
climbing on a chair. He lifted the long 
bulgy stocking down from its hook, when 
—pop! a sleek plump little brown mouse 
took a flying leap from its gaping top! 
Robert almost dropped the stocking, but 
not quite—not being a girl, you see. Away 
sped Mousie, behind the woodbox, and 
down to his home, somewhere between the 
partitions. What a story he must have 
told his family! 

How they all laughed, but Great-grand- 
mother most of all! 

“T saw the little seamp climb up there, 
just after your father built the fire,” she 
explained, wiping her laugh-teary eyes. 
“He went up the arm of the big chair, 
and then up the mantel scarf, and then, 
after considering a bit, he slipped down 
into Robert’s stocking.” 

“T know why he chose my stocking. Be- 
cause there’s a bag of animal crackers 
on top!” said Robert. 

“Now you’ve had your wish, Bobs,” 
teased Kent. “You wished for wild an- 
imals to come right into the house, and 
I’m sure Mousie acted quite wild enough 
to suit anybody.” 

“That’s so,” agreed Robert, “and I don’t 
believe I'd want a much larger wild an- 
imal in my Christmas stocking. Still, it 
must have been lots of fun when Great- 
grandmother was a little girl!” 


Indirectly Mme. Curie 
Rescues Fireman 


One night during a fire in a warehouse 
district the flames swept to an old build- 
ing which housed chemicals. One of the 
firemen who were fighting the fire fell 
through an open sidewalk grating into © 
a black basement reeking with the fumes 
of gas and chemicals. Another fireman, see- 
ing him fall, ran to the rescue and called 
directions to him for his escape. Though 
the fireman trapped in the cellar heard, 
he was confused by the heavy smoke and 
could not make out the direction of the 
voice. Then the rescuing comrade be- 
thought him of his luminous-faced watch 
and quickly he lowered it into the opening 
of the cellar. The glow of the dial guided 
the fireman to safety. The face of the 
watch was illumined by radium. Thus 
the rescue was due to Mme. Curie, the 
world’s greatest woman scientist, who dis- 
covered radium. 
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The Progress of Religion | 


Ministers Live Longest 


Do ministers live longer than men in 
other professions? They do, concluding 
from the necrological report lately issued 
by Princeton Theological Seminary, 
Seventy-one former students died at the 
average age of sixty-seven years, one 
month, and twenty-four days. One reached 
the age of ninety-seven; another, ninety. 
Sixteen passed eighty; twenty-five passed 
seventy; and sixteen passed sixty. The 
average age at which these men joined 
the church was sixteen. These figures 
agree in the main with life-insurance 
statistics; indeed one notable company 
serves ministers exclusively at preferen- 
tial rates. Be 


Bible for Washington Conference 

The Bible which President Harding used 
at the convening of the Washington con- 
ference, November 11, was presented to 
him by the New York Bible Society. The 
Bible is beautifully bound in morocco, and 
printed in large type. It is engrossed on 
the outside with a panel that reads as 
follows: “This Bible is Presented to the 
Disarmament Conference and is dedicated 
to the Promotion of Good Will among the 
Nations by the New York Bible Society. 
November 11, 1921.” 


Largest Enrolment in 
Ninety-nine Years 
Theological seminaries seem to have 
passed the crisis forced on them by the 
World War, and to be forging ahead. The 
Virginia Theological Seminary (Hpisco- 
pal), Alexandria, Va., received this fall 
the largest class in its ninety-nine years 
of existence. Twenty-four colleges were 
represented in the class, and practically 
every section of the country. It is in- 
teresting to observe that the average age 
of the men is more advanced than that 
of previous classes because they are enter- 
ing the ministry from business or profes- 
sional life. 
which Phillips Brooks graduated. 


Students Approve 
Arms Conference 
On November 13 and 14 there-was a 
significant gathering of students in Chi- 
eago. Students from every seat of learn- 
ing in America under Protestant control, 
and several under the control of Catholics 
and Jews, took action approving the arms 
conference. Many of the institutions sent 
delegates. The meeting resembled the out- 
pouring of students in Japan, India, and 
China when delegates assembled from far 
and near for the purpose of taking definite 
action in regard to public affairs. 


Religious Liberals Convene 

The eleventh convention of the National 
Federation of Religious Liberals was 
held at Sioux City, Ia., Saturday, Sunday, 
and Monday, December 10, 11, and 12, by 
invitation of the Iowa Unitarian Associa- 
tion and Iowa Universalist Convention. 
Officers' were elected for the ensuing term 
of two years. This meeting was made 


This is the seminary from. 
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the occasion for a rally of the sup- 
porters of liberal religion in Iowa and 
neighboring States. Al] interested, regard- 
less’ of sect or creed, had'been heartily in- 
vited. The speakers included Hon. Roger 
S. Galer, president of the Universalist 
General Convention ; Rev. Curtis W. Reese, 
secretary of the Western Unitarian Con- 
ference; Rey. Dr. Ambrose W. Vernon of 
Northfield, Minn., vice-president of the 
Federation; the Secretary of the Federa- 
tion; and others. 


Hungarian Churches Merge 
with Episcopalians 
Twelve parishes, including nearly the 
entire membership of the Hastern Classis 
of the Hungarian Reformed Church in 
America, have entered into an agreement 
to affiliate with the Bpiscopal Church. 
The Hungarian ministers have consented 
to receive additional ordination at the 
hands of Episcopalian bishops. This 
decision on the part of the Reformed 
Church of Hungary, which dates back to 
the Reformation, is the result of a con- 
ference held recently at Princeton, N.J., 
when a concordat was signed by repre- 
sentatives of both bodies. It is explained 
that the merger is based on a broad plan 
of Americanization, and that there is no 
intention on the part of the Episcopal 
Church to absorb the Hungarian Church. 
Another intimation is that the freer, con- 
tinental attitude on alcoholic beverages of 
the Hungarians was not approved by the 
Reformed Church. 


The Church in Germany 


There were in Germany in the days of 
the Empire twenty-two state churches, 
that is, an established church for each 
state. One-third of the churches were 
Roman Catholic. The remainder were 
Protestant, divided into Lutheran and 
Reformed. But when the states declared 
for a republic they decided to separate 
church and state. Prussia delayed long- 
est, but on September 24 the Synod of 
the National Church, the church that 
claims to be the largest Protestant church 
in the world, assembled at Berlin to dis- 
cuss the question. The result was that 
the Prussian National Church became 
freed from all state influence, with the 
authority vested in the hands of the Na- 
tional Church committee. 


What the Red Cross Has Done - 


The year’s work of the American Red 
Cross in foreign lands furnishes one of 
the most remarkable chapters in relief 
work ever written. The epitomized story 
tells of work in fourteen countries. In 
Austria, food, clothing, and medical sup- 
plies were distributed to 500,000 persons, 
mostly children. Employment was given 
to 40,000 native women. 25,000,000 francs 
were expended for medical and other sup- 
plies to 235 hospitals, for 3,800 beds where 
27,000 children were cared for. Other 
organizations were assisted reaching 
107,000 persons. 

In South Russia and Constantinople the 
Red Cross was called on suddenly to 
handle a complex problem. One hundred 
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and fifty thousand refugees were forced 
to flee from their homes in the Crimea 
when General Wrangel’s army collapsed, 
and were unloaded on Constantinople in 
111 ships of all kinds. The organization 
distributed the supplies placed at its dis- 
posal by the Near Hast Relief, and distrib- 
uted seven hundred thousand dollars’ addi- 
tional worth of material. 

In Poland the 40,000 refugees who fled 
before the Russian Soviet invasion were 
cared for, and 500,000 undernourished 
children were given food and clothing. 
Permanent relief work was established in 
twenty-two children’s hospitals, thirty- 
three hospitals with children’s wards, 345 
children’s orphanages and similar institu- 
tions. Through a system of railway trains 
1,000 surgical cases were cared for weekly, 
and a maximum of 750,000 persons were 
fed in a single month. ; 

Similar remarkable relief work was done 
in Italy, Greece, Czechoslovakia, Monte- 
negro, Serbia, Roumania, Western Russia, 
France, and ‘Albania. 


s Studatite to the Rescue 


Large areas of Europe, due to the ravage 
of war, lack professionally trained men 
and women. Serious handicaps militate 
against replacing leaders lost in the war. 
But the World’s Student Christian Federa- 
tion has rallied to the rescue, and has 
contributed financially to 70,000 students. 
The fund is known as the Student Friend- 
ship Fund and was raised by students in 
the United States and other countries. 


Consecrated Automobiles 


Central Christian Church, Buffalo, N.Y., 
has discovered a unique way of meeting 
the automobile menace. Members of the 
parish own eighty machines. Sunday, 
October 30,. was set apart as automobile 
day. On that date the eighty automobiles 
were parked all around the church. In 
addition to the effect of all those automo- 
biles gathered at church on Sunday, the § 
machines were employed to carry invalids ~ ; 
and people living at a distance to church. 


Washington National 
Religious Centre 


New York has long been the church 
headquarters for’ many of the denomina- 
tions of the country. It looks, however, 
as though Washington is to equal New 
York as a great denominational centre. 
The Roman Catholics already have their 
headquarters established there. The Prot- 
estant Episcopal Church is planning to 
centre its activities in Washington instead 
of New York. Several denominations have 
erected or will erect imposing church struc- — 
tures at the National Capital. The ques-— 
tion arises, Why should not the city whe 
political government centres also be t 
city where religious government centres? 


Course ius Publicity dhe. 
Rochester Theological Seminary ( 
tist) has introduced a course on Reli 
Publicity. Instruction will be offer 


religious advertising, and the relati of 
churches and newspapers. — 
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THE WAYSIDE PULPIT 


Ye shall know the 
TRUTH 


and the truth shall 


make you 
FREE 


The Bend in Life’s Road 
CLARA T. CARTER 


Bunyan in “Pilgrim’s Progress” pictures 
the journey of Christian from one city to 
another. Oh, the bends in that way before 
he gets through! It is up hill and down 
hill, now winding over mountain-side and 
now descending into meadows; now cross- 
ing a stretch of desert and now following 
the course of a river with fertility and 
verdure on every side. The path of life 
is straight only in its purpose: it is not 
an unfortunate thing that the way of 
human experience is curved. The condi- 
tion is as happy as the experience of rid- 
ing along in motor-cars. “Curved is the 
line of beauty” of scenic nature. It is 
one of the charms of life that the unex- 
pected so frequently happens. Monotony 
is not wholesome for the body, mind, or 
soul. The conditions which are rare, 
which have not existed before “in the 
memory of the oldest inhabitant,” serve 
to keep us awake and alert. 

The skilful gardener never confines him- 
self to straight roads and paths. It is 
the bend which holds the charm. We are 
ignorant of that which lies around the 
bend in the road, but we owe many pleas- 
ant things to that fact. For one thing, 
we owe the blessing of anticipation. Take 
anticipation out of life and you leave it 
well-nigh unbearable. Even anticipation 
of difficult things often strengthens the 
will and toughens the moral fibre. Life 
needs to be broken up into new vistas and 
curves, that there shall be a constant an- 
ticipation of something lying just around 
the bend. The bend in life’s road brings 
also the blessing of the unanticipated. 
We think we see far ahead, and we con- 
clude that things are to continue as they 
are, and on to the end. A turn, and lo! 
the currents of our lives are changed. 
Saul of Tarsus started for the city of 
Damascus to exterminate Christianity in 
that city, but a bend in the road changed 
his whole life. Providence takes a hand 
in the shaping of our lives and gives us 
a vision just around the bend, and a 
blessed thing it is for us if we are not 
“disobedient unto the vision.” 

The bend in the road of life develops 
within us a quiet but real.courage. The 
amount of latent heroism in common, 
every-day men and women is enough to 
make us proud of our race. They move 
on with unfaltering step to meet what 


may lie in wait for them just around 


life’s next corner. We step every day into 
a world of possible contingencies. Do we 
not, after all, prefer to face danger, dis- 
appointment, and uncertainty than to 
hide? We are willing to meet that which 
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may be awaiting us around the bend. To 
a large extent we may prepare beforehand 
the vision which shall there meet our eyes. 
Is it conceivable that we should be the 
same people we now are, if the trees, 
roots, trunks, branches, twigs, and foliage 
were made upon the same plan, or the 
mountains were solid cubes and the sky 
itself an imaginary canopy of equal plane- 
surfaces and right angles, or the waves 
of the sea moving only in horizontal and 
perpendicular lines? Are we not called 
upon to consider, conciliate, co-operate 
with curved people? 

In the realm of ethics the curved line 
in personal conduct is needful. As in out- 
ward nature, so in inward human nature 
we are to look out for curves just ahead, 
that we may pass safely to the right. In 
spiritual affairs we see at this juncture a 
guideboard or a finger point toward the 
basis for the Universal Church. As the 
sects yield points which they once held to 
be all-important, they are driven slowly 
but surely now to ask themselves, What is 
the all-important thing in the bend of the 
ecclesiastical road? What is the thing we 
cannot bend to? The most liberal think- 
ers in more than one denomination already 
see that what counts most is not belief 
about spiritual things, but the sense, the 
vitality of spiritual things. 

The radical has reached a curve in the 
road of free thought. ‘What lack I yet?’ 
he is saying as he feels his need. He is 
gradually turning the curve to see or to 
recognize the spiritual sense in himself 
and others. Around the present bend in 
religion is the realization of the union of 
free thinking and reverent feeling, the 
union of manly independence with the 
worshipful spirit. Tio pass this curve in 
the ecclesiastical road, the church must 
not only maintain its appeal to the spir- 
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itual sense; it must acquire what it does 
not often now possess, complete liberty 
for the human reason. And radicalism 
must not only preserve its freedom, but it 
must acquire what it does not now possess, 
—a deep spiritual patriotism, a keener 
sense of spiritual realities. “Straight is 
the line of duty,’ and there are stretches 
of straight roads and new roads. Duty is 
not simply the judicious maintenance of 
purely material relations: it is the appli- 
eation of spiritual principles to material 


things. It is free religion, and none the 
less—even more, if possible—it is free 
religion, 


It is the curve in the road that gives 
one the sense that something exists beyond 
the horizon line. If we are valuable, it is 
on the basis that we make this life’s jour- 
ney, its bends and its straight courses, 
with faith and hope, and to know that 
eternal life always takes a verb in the 
present tense! Principles are the road- 
bed, but changing religious conceptions 
make the curve in the roadway. Do we 
not need to be often reminded that our 
religion is not a fixed but a fluent thing? 
He who is the Soul of the Universe im- 
mediately present and sleeplessly active 
in its every movement and transformation 
from the spinning of a star to the glisten 
of a dewdrop, will transport us onward 
and upward forever. 

Be of good cheer, then. Let this be 
always plain to thee, that this piece of 
land is like any other; and that all things 
here are the same with things on the top 
of a mountain, or on the seashore, or 
wherever thou choosest to be. For thou 
wilt find just what Plato says, “Dwelling 
within the walls of a city as in a shep- 
herd’s fold on a mountain.” —Marcus Au- 
relius Antoninus. 


SELF-DETERMINATION TO GROW 


Was one of the ways the National Church Membership Campaign 
was described at the enthusiastic ‘‘work’’ luncheon where min- 
isters and parishioners of the Boston Circle determined to take 
the Church to the 2,275,000 people within that area. 


“Warm up to folks,” “Let members get members,”’ were other 


guides to the winter’s work. 
Adopt them for your parish! 


Fall in as a denomination! 


Stand shoulder to shoulder in a 


program of action which can be carried out 100 per cent. in 


your church. 


MEMBERSHIP CAMPAIGN COMMITTEE 
7 Park Square, Boston, Mass. 


“THE OHEST WITH THE CHILL IN IT” 


“WHITE MOUNTAIN” Refri 
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The Alliance: November Meeting 


A report full of a number of things that 
stir one to unstinted pratse 

The meeting of the executive board, 
which would regularly have’ come on 
Armistice Day, was deferred one week. 
On November 18 thirty-eight were assem- 
bled from Maine, New Hampshire, Massa- 
chusetts, Rhode Island, and New York. 
Four branch presidents were present by 
invitation. 

Miss Lowell conducted the devotional 
service, which directly precedes her pres- 
ident’s report. Since the Detroit Con- 
ference she has visited branch and neigh- 
borhood meetings in New York, Ohio, 
Pennsylvania, Vermont, and Massachu- 
setts, and reports a fine spirit of devotion 
and readiness for the year’s plans. The 
Membership Campaign is of particular 
interest. 

The treasurer reported that money has 
been received from the Laymen’s League, 
which has joined in the co-operative 
advertising plan of the Post-Office Mission. 

A Ford car has been purchased for the 
workers at Shelter Neck, N.C., where 
great distances make a car an actual neces- 
sity. The Alliance added to money con- 
tributed for this car by many friends, 
including the Young People at the Isles 
of Shoals in July. Pine fagots gathered 
by the Alliance at Shelter Neck will be 
sent to those who apply for them for 50 
cents a bunch and postage. Money raised 
in this way the past two years went 
toward the painting of Kimball House. 
Orders should be addressed to the super- 
intendent of the schools, Mrs. J. B. Damon, 
Watha, N.C., who is also Alliance pres- 
ident there. 

A letter to Mrs. Noyes from Madame 
Loyson spoke of deep gratitude for the 
continued interest of Alliance friends and 
for contributions to L’Enfant de France. 
If clothing or Klim is to be sent to these 
villages of Northern France it should be 
done through Madame lLoyson’s sister, 
Mrs. Hudson Chapman, 1128 Spruce Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa., who forwards all ar- 
ticles through special arrangement with 
the French Government. 

The budget as presented by the Finance 
committee was adopted, with the recom- 
mendation that money for committee work 
be secured by an Appeal, $1,200 the amount 
needed. On the recommendation of the 
International and Appeals committees an 
Appeal of $600 was approved for our work 
in Italy, carried on in Florence by Prof. 
and Mrs. Mario Puglisi, successors to Mr. 
and Mrs. Conte, and at Turin by Mrs. 
Luisa Giulio Benso, who is doing an inter- 
esting educational and ethical work with 
students and liberal Catholic women. Mrs, 
Claude U. Gilson visited both groups the 
past summer and reports enthusiastically 
of our fellow-workers of the Association 
of Free Believers, as also of the methods 
of relief followed by Mr. Hankinson at 
Budapest. It is a great satisfaction to 
have been brought closer to Burope 
through Mrs. Gilson’s visit. The work 
in Japan seems full of promise. Mr. Day 
writes of the kindergarten to be opened in 
Tokyo, in which the Alliance is co-operat- 
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ing through an Appeal to the branches for 
$600. Mrs. St. John reported several inter- 
esting visits to branches which had ar- 
ranged special international programmes 
of music, ete. 

Reports of Cheerful Letter, Fellowship, 
Friendly Links, College Centers, and Social 
Service committees showed unusual activ- 
ity and promise of one of the best years 
in our history. Three packages of cloth- 
ing and knitted articles have been for- 
warded to Mr. Hankinson and more is to 
go at once. 

The Social Service committee asks for 
greater co-operation with the Social Ser- 
vice Council of Greater Boston, whose 
splendid work has increased until its 
budget amounts to nearly $5,000. It is 
doing a piece of Americanization, which 
it likes to call neighborhood work, in the 
spirit of true brotherhood. 

The Sunday-school report was mailed 
from Saco, Me., where the chairman, Mrs. 
Clara B. Beatley, was serving as‘ field 
supervisor under the Religious Education 
Department. Miss Ella B. Cook of Tren- 
ton, N.J., is added to the trained supervi- 
sors ready to go at the call of our schools. 

Miss Bancroft for the Library commit- 
tee spoke of a new policy which aims to 
increase the serviceableness of the library. 
A book is sent with a letter of explanation 
to bring the library to the attention of min- 
ister and people. The Post-Office Mission 
committee of the Second Church, Boston, 
has for several years made an annual gift 
to the library of some much-needed book. 
King’s Chapel is always generous, and 
other branches have made occasional gifts, 

The board put on record its great appre- 
iation of the life and service of Miss 
Lilian Freeman Clarke and Rey. Antoinette 
Brown Blackwell, and letters of sympathy 
were voted. 

Mrs. Harry Lutz was elected chairman 
of the central Post-Oftice Mission commit- 
tee and Mrs. Emma Abbott Allen was 
added to the committee. Rev. Cora V. 
V. Lambert, minister at Hinsdale, IIL, 
was elected director for Illinois, and Miss 
xrace S. Caswell of Keene, director for 
New Hampshire, to succeed Miss Stella 
P. Beard who has resigned. 

The Alliance is glad to co-operate with 
the Laymen’s League and the American 
Unitarian Association in maintaining New 
York headquarters at Madison Avenue 
and 38th Street, and is represented on the 
joint committee by Mrs. Emile Glogau, 
vice-president. 

Two new branches are welcomed: 
Hollywood, Calif.; Oklahoma Gity, Okla. 
Greetings were received from the Northern 
California Associate Alliance, together 
with thanks to The Alliance for its part 
in sending Mr. Wetherell, Field Secretary 
for the Pacific Coast. 

The office report told of 580 visitors at 
Alliance headquarters in Boston since the 
last report, the most distant having come 
from Australia and Wales. A letter from 
Rey. E. Rosalind Lee showed opportunities 
for international fellowship with Unita- 
rian women in New Zealand. 

Reports from Colorado and Montana 
branches were received with great inter- 
est and with appreciation of the distances 
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which separate them, and of the many 
difficulties under which they work. Six 
Massachusetts directors brought the meet- 
ing to a close with concise up-to-date 
reports. 


St. Louis Mission a Success 
it is agreed by all who ought to know, 
the results are permanent 


The St. Louis “mission,” conceived by 
the Unitarian Laymen’s League and made 
possible by the co-operation of the St. 


Louis churches and League chapters and. 


the churches which granted permission to 
Dr. William L. Sullivan and Rev. Palfrey 
Perkins so that they might become Uni- 
tarian missionaries for a season, ended 
on Sunday evening, November 27. 

In the Church of the Unity, constructed. 
to seat 360 persons, 490 persons came out 
in a cold drizzle, packed the church, stood 
in the anteroom and crowded the pulpit- 
platform, manifesting the most intense and 
eager interest. Said Dr. John W. Day of 
the Church of the Messiah, summing up 
his impressions of the two weeks of 
daily meetings, “St. Louis has never known 
such widespread interest in Unitarianism 
and such superb presentation of its cause.” 
Dr. George R. Dodson of the Church of 
the Unity lamented that the meetings were 
not to be continued, expressing the opinion 
that another week would see progress that 
could be definitely measured. 

John Lawrence Mauran, chairman of 
the executive committee in charge of ar- 
rangements, added, “It has been a wonder-. 
ful exposition of the tenets of a little- 
known faith, which has produced not a 
stir, alone, not an interest ‘pour le mo- 


ment, but an awakening among many. 


‘adherents’ of both churches, who almost 
never attend, as well as among the stran- 


gers who were privileged to hear these two, ; 


peculiarly gifted men.” 

Dr. Sullivan said: “My deliberate convic- 
tion is that for the future good of our 
cause, and for far-sighted planning for 
its future growth, money could not be. 
better spent. I have done enough of this 


‘work not to be caught by too easy an en- 


thusiasm; but I am absolutely sure that 
from this mission the Unitarians of St. 
Louis have a new pride and earnestness 
in their religion; that many non-Unita- 
rians have completely revised their harsh 
judgment of us; and that for months to 
come, certain others will practically face 
the question whether they ought not to 
join us.” 

The happiest experience of his life, was 
the statement made by Mr. Perkins as he 
reviewed the programme in which he had 
taken such a prominent part. “The fact 
that those who had the gravest doubts are 
now the most enthusiastic; that there. 
were many definite instances of persons 


who had not known of the existence of. 


the Unitarian Church and had come to find 


‘in it the church home they hdd ecrayed; ; 


and the wonderful co-operation of the two- 


ever before—these are the features of. 
my experience ber stand out most clearly.”~ 


two St. Louis churches, a total of f 
Sunday - morning services, three Sur 
evenings, and ten week-day be Q 
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ings. The attendance for this series was 
4,015. In addition to these meetings both 
Dr. Sullivan and Mr. Perkins spoke fre- 
quently at noonday luncheons and before 
school and university students. At the 
Advertising Club, Washington University, 
the City Club, Wednesday Club, Mary 
Institute, and Sumner High School, they 
had audiences estimated to total 3,195. 

Through the co-operation of the Unita- 
rian Laymen’s League a special publicity 
representative devoted six weeks to the 
mission. 

Over a period of eighteen days advertise- 
ments were used daily in the four St. Louts 
newspapers. Theatre programmes and 
selected class and trade papers also were 
used. Along with this paid advertising 
there was continuous “publication of stories 
and articles in the news and editorial 
columns. Among the high points of this 
feature of the publicity were an interview 
with Dr. Sullivan; an interview with 
Charles H. Strong, president of the 


-League, who made a special trip from 


New York to observe the working of the 
mission; a Thanksgiving message by Dr. 
Sullivan sent by wireless from Washington 
University ; publication of a complete ser- 
mon by Mr. Perkins; and an 800-word 
statement by Dr. Sullivan on “What is 
Unitarianism.” 

At one of the meetings a delegation of 
thirty-five persons from the First Unita- 
rian Church, Alton, Ill., was present. 

St. Louis, to use an old publicity phrase, 

is Unitarian-conscious. The two churches 
already have taken up the matter of keep- 
ing alive the renewed spirit. Occasional 
Sunday evening meetings, held alternately 
in the churches, with visiting speakers, 
are being considered. Among other pos- 
sibilities are closer co-operation among 
the young people of both churches. 
_ Some new members have been enrolled 
thus .early, and numerous additional ac- 
cessions are expected. Robert B. Day, 
Mid-Western secretary of the Laymen’s 
League, remains in the field, to give as 
much time as possible apart from his 
manifold duties to the task of consolidat- 
ing. the gains insured by the success of the 
mission. 


Montreal Religious Meetings 


“The Montreal Chapter of the Unitarian 
Laymen’s League announces a second series 
of Sunday evening meetings, to be held 
in the Church of the Messiah, Sherbrooke 
Street West and Simpson Street, beginning 
the first Sunday in December.” | 


Thereby hangs a tale. Reference to a 
“second series” indicates that there has 
been a first series. On October 23, Prof. 
Kirsopp Lake of Harvard University spoke 
to 750 persons at the opening meeting in 
the Ritz Carlton Hotel, Montreal, on “Reli- 
gion—What It Is.” Since then there has 
been a steadily growing interest in the 
meetings promoted by the Montreal chap- 
ter of the Laymen’s League. The speakers 
who followed were: October 30, Glenn 
Frank, editor of Century Magazine, ‘The 
New Order v. The New Disorder” ; attend- 
ance 1,000; November 6, Walter B. Hilton, 
president of the Wheeling, W. Va., chapter 
of the Laymen’s League, “Brotherhood” ; 
t ttendance 1,100 ; November 13, Dean Will- 

1 Wallace Fenn of Harvard Divinity. 
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School, “The Modern Conception of Salva- 
tion”; attendance 1,350; November | 20, 
Alfred W. Martin of the Ethical Culture 
Society, New York, “What Human Life 
Is For”; attendance 1,500; November 27, 
Paul Revere Frothingham, D.D., “The 
Essentials of Christianity”; attendance 
1,100 (weather bad). 

The new series of meetings will be held 
in the chureh. Rey. John Howland Lath- 
rop of Brooklyn, N.Y., and Rev. James 


A. Fairley of Jamaica Plain, Mass., will ° 


speak. On December 4 an address on 
“The League of Nations and the Disar- 
mament Conference” was given by Francis 
Hankin of Montreal, member of the execu- 
tive committee of the League of Nations 
Society. 

“The meetings have been successful 
beyond our expectations,’ writes Rey. 
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Sydney B. Snow, minister of the Church 
of the Messiah. 

The general committee in charge of the 
meetings was headed by John Galbraith, 
president of the Montreal Chapter. Sub- 
ordinate committees on speakers, music, 
publicity, and the like were headed by 
Murray E. Williams, George Falconer, W. 
C. R. Anderson, James Morrison, George 
M. Edwards, George P. Butters, Dr. M. L. 
Hersey, H. W. Fairlie, and W..B. Ramsay. 


Life is not enriched by selfishness, but 
by sacrifice. Life only becomes fruitful 
when it becomes sacrificial. This is true 
concerning our influence upon one another. 
It seems ordained that life has to attain 
a certain fervor of sacrifice before it can 
become cortagious and multiply itself 
throughout the race—J. H. Jowett. 


CHRISTMAS 


BOOK LIST 


Christmas is a time of giving— it is a time of good 


cheer, of happiness and of gifts. 
A book may be enjoyed at any time 


than a book! 


What better gift 


—your friends may also share your enjoyment. 


GIVE BOOKS THIS CHRISTMAS! 


MERRY CHRISTMAS FROM BOSTON, by 
Frances Lester Warner. 

$0.35; by mail, $0.40 

An illustrated booklet giving the old and 

new customs in Boston on Christmas eve. 


THE THOUGHT OF GOD IN HYMNS AND 
POEMS, by Frederick L. Hosmer and 
William C. Gannett. 

~ $1.35; by mail, $1.45 

A volume of devotional verse, the beauty 

and devoutness of which has for years 
commended it to all religious minds. 


APPLES OF GOLD, a book of selected verse, 
edited by Clara Bancroft Beatley. 

$1.00; by mail, $1.14 

The aim of this book has been to gather 

under topical heads such as Progress, Na- 

ture, Duty, Truth and Self-Control, twenty 

in all, elevating and inspiring verse, unit- 
ing poetic beauty and teaching power. 


AT CHRISTMAS TIME, by Charles W. 

Wendte. $0.75; by mail, $0.85 

The eight fascinating tales comprising 
this book are drawn from the varied personal 
experiences of the writer in his nearly 
fifty years of public service at home and 
abroad. The stories are interspersed with 
a number of original carols and songs. This 
inexpensive book is especially fitting as a 
Christmas gift. 


A BACKWARD GLANCE AT EIGHTY, by 
Charles A. Murdock. 

$2.50; by mail, $2.60 

Delightful reminiscences of New England 

and California from the pen of “a good 

citizen, a staunch friend, a humble Chris- 

tian gentleman and a fearless servant of 
Truth.” 


THE PRIEST, by William L. Sullivan. 
$1.25; by: mail, $1.39 
To those who are interested in the deeper 
side of life, this contribution to the litera- 
ture of a great movement will be most 
acceptable. 


JOHN GILLEY, by Charles W. Eliot. 
$1.00; by mail, $1.10 
A brief record of a Maine farmer and 
fisherman, showing that hardy~- character 
and rugged virtue in which lie the best 
hopes of the race. 


CHRISTMAS EVE ON BEACON HILL, by 
Richard B. Kimball. 
, $0.35; by mail, $0.40 


The drawings in black and white make 
this an attractive booklet for Christmas. 
LIFE’S ENTHUSIASMS, by David Starr 

Jordan. $0.80; by mail, $0.88 

A little volume full of the high thoughts 


’ that give rise to noble and lasting impulses, 


from the idealistic visions which animate 
youth to the steadfast purposes which guide 
maturer age. F 


THE UNWROUGHT IRON, by Frederick 
M. Eliot. $1.25; by mail, $1.35 


Religion is here conceived as a personal 
experience, in which each generation re- 
ceives as its heritage the results of past 
experiences and works upon these results 
in three phases of religion—worship, thought 
and service. 


THE UNITARIAN FAITH SET FORTH IN 
FIFTY UNITARIAN HYMNS. 
$0.75; by mail, $0.85 


This collection of iyrics has been selected 
from the larger number written in the past 
one hundred years by men and women, all 
of whom have been known as Unitarians. 


THE RUBAIYAT OF OMAR KHAYYAM; 
translated by Edward Fitzgerald. 
$3.00; by mail, $3.10 


A beautiful gift edition of the well-known 
Persian poem. 


BEHOLD A SOWER! by M. Louise C. 

Hastings. $1.50; by mail, $1.60 

A book of choice selections, arranged 
week by week for one year. 


THE SOUL OF THE BIBLE, by Ulysses G. 
B. Pierce. $2.00 postpaid 


Selected passages from the Old and New 
Testament arranged as synthetic readings. 
The selections are representative of what 
is best in the Bible. 


Whenever requested we will send books in holiday wrappers and enclose an appropriate card. 


25 BEACON ST. - 


THE BEACON PRESS 


- BOSTON, MASS. 


Bookshop located at 16 Beacon Street 
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A Forward Step in New York 


Formation of Metropolitan Conference to 
promote and conserve the Unitarian 
cause—The officers 


CHARLES F. POTTER 


The most significant recent accomplish- 
ment of the Unitarian denomination in and 
about New York has been the formation of 
the Metropolitan Conference of Unitarian 
and Other Liberal Churches. It is the most 
significant because it is fundamental. 
Upon co-operation and unity of action 
among the score of churches in this im- 
portant area depends to a large extent the 
final national success of the denomination. 

The outstanding importance of this 
unanimous action by accredited delegates 
from all the churches in and immediately 
around New York will be best realized 
by those who are familiar with the former 
persistent individualism of these same 
churches. Something has happened re- 
cently to change the almost aggressive 
stay-by-ourselves spirit. Whether the fel- 
lowship work of the New York League of 
Unitarian Women is bearing fruit, or the 
co-operative spirit of the new Laymen’s 
League is becoming contagious, or the 
stimulating Unitarian Campaign has 
begun to modify the conservatism of New 
York Unitarianism, or whether all these 
agencies together are to be credited, it is 
plain to any observer that there is more 
than a stirring in the tops of the mulberry- 
trees. 

There was considerable verbal enthu- 
siasm at the organization meeting of the 
conference, held Sunday, November 20, 
at All Souls Church, Manhattan, but there 
was noticeable a businesslike atmosphere 
as well, which favored immediate con- 
structive action and secured it. In a 
single afternoon and evening a large and 
representative gathering discussed the 
matter from every angle, listened to 
speakers from seven denominational: de- 
partments, raised enough money for im- 
mediate expenses, adopted a brief, clear 
businesslike constitution, elected its of- 
ficers, and perfected its organization. The 
spirit was excellent, the denominational 
loyalty gratifying, and the singing enthu- 
siastic. When the conference closed, 
there was an evident feeling of satisfac- 
tion that a good piece of work had been— 
not done but well started. One very com- 
mendable thing was the frank recogni- 
tion of the great difficulties in the path of 
the new organization and the determina- 
tion not to let overabundant optimism 
endanger success. 

The Metropolitan Conference of Unita- 
rian and Other Liberal Churches grew 
out of a vote of the Metropolitan Confer- 
ence of Unitarian Ministers. The min- 
isters felt the need of a local body includ- 
ing the churches of the New York area 
and appointed a committee to call a con- 
ference and make all arrangements. The 
committee consisted of Rev. Charles Fran- 
cis Potter, chairman; Rey. Walter Reid 
Hunt, Rey. Frederic J. Gauld, and Rey. 
Hilary G. Richardson. 

The afternoon session of the conference 
was opened by Rev. John H. Lathrop 
of Brooklyn, who said :— 

“We-have come to recognize that the 
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old Middle Atlantic’ States Conference 
grew unwieldy. The area covered from 
Baltimore to Hastern Canada was so great 
that it was almost useless for the churches 
to get together, for there were more un- 
common problems than common problems. 
This conference has ceased to be, and small 
conferences are taking its place,—the 
Joseph Priestley Conference, the Meadville 
Conference, and the proposed Northern 
New York State Conference. In keeping 
with the general tendency we might well 
have a conference in which we could con- 
sider our common problems, including in 
it Manhattan, Long Island, New Jersey, 
and Brooklyn.” 

Mr. John Burnet Nash of the Commu- 
nity Church was elected temporary chair- 
man, and Rey. Mr. Potter of the West Side 
Unitarian Chureh temporary secretary. 
Mr. Nash said :— 

“This occasion is impressive because it 
has been slow to arrive. Our weakness 
must have been apparent to the most cas- 
ual observer without casting any reflection 
on those who have worked devotedly in 
this city for the denomination. It was 
impossible to send some one to enthuse 
us with the spirit which we should have 
on behalf of our cause in the city of New 
York. Nobody would come into New 
York and say, ‘This shalt thou do.’ New 
York doesn’t like to be talked to that way, 
and that is one of the fundamental rea- 
sons why our cause has remained a hit- 
or-miss affair. 

“There has always been a consciousness 
in the city of New York that liberal reli- 
gion has never been our own. A great 
many of those who do attend our churches 
had had the seeds of liberal religion sown 
in their hearts during their residence 
in some other part of the country.” 

Mr. Harris of Montclair and Mr. Mat- 
thews from Orange spoke of the recent 
organization of the North Jersey Confer- 
ence and of its successful beginnings. 

A roll-call showed delegates present 
from Community, All Souls, and West 
Side of New York; New Brighton, New- 
burgh, Summit, Passaic, Poughkeepsie, 
Yonkers, Orange, Flushing, Rutherford, 
First Brooklyn, Second Brooklyn, Third 
Brooklyn, Elizabeth, Hackensack, Mont- 
elair, Flatbush, Plainfield, and Ridgewood, 
—twenty-one churches. 

Mr. Potter spoke of the difficulties in 
getting ordinary church work done be- 
cause of the lack of co-operation among 
churches in the district. Such a confer- 
ence has been talked of for twenty_ years 
and something ought now to be done. The 
New York Conference of Ministers took 
the initiative. We need ito have discussion 
and face the facets. Let us have this a 
permanent conference with sessions once 
or twice a year at least. Let us do some- 
thing real and permanent in the New 
York churches. : 

Miss Adeline Pfleghaar created some- 
thing of a sensation by announcing that 
there were present with her that after- 
noon seventeen delegates from the Metro- 
politan Federation of Unitarian Young 
People’s Societies. She made the sugges- 
tion that the young people be made an 
important part of the Conference and be 
asked ‘to serve on the executive board. 

Five speakers from the floor emphasized 
the importance of adequate publicity for 
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Unitarianism in New York City and urged 
the formation of the Conference largely 
upon the basis that twenty churches 
banded together could do more than sep- 
arately. It was then voted unanimously 
to form the Conference. Nominating and 
constitution committees were appointed. 

The afternoon session closed with an 
address by Rey. Minot Simons, who ap- 
pealed for co-operation in the Unitarian 
Campaign for increased church member- 
ship. 

The evening session of the conference 
proceeded immediately to the considera- 
tion of the constitution, which was read 
by the chairman of the constitution com- 
mittee, Mr. Oliver J. Matthews of Orange, 
N.J. Three minor amendments were sug- 
gested from the floor, two of which were 
adopted with the constitution. It was 
voted to send a copy of the constitution 
to all churches in the district. 

(Continued on page 21) 


THE REGISTER’S 
“WANT ADVERTISEMENTS ” 


Watch this column each week. 
Through it make known your wants. 


Send copy, plainly written, to the Advertising Dept.» 
THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER, 16 Beacon Street, 
Boston 9, Mass. Our rates are 4 cents for each 
word, initial, or number, including address; mini- 
mum charge, $1. Discounts for six or more inser- 
tions. Replies may come in care of THE REGISTER, 
if desired, for which there is an extra charge of 4 
cents for each insertion. Payment must accompany 
all orders. 


A-LADY desires to find a congenial home with 
adults, in which she will be a Companion or 
Assistant. Highest references exchanged. C-5, 
CHRISTIAN REGISTER. 


PLACEMENT BUREAU for employer and em- 
ployee; housekeepers, matrons, dietitians, gov- 
ernesses, secretaries, mother’s helpers. 51 Trow- 
bridge Street, Cambridge, Mass. 


WIDOWER with child five years old desires 
housekeeper, with or without child,—some one 
interested in Unitarianism and healthful living. 
Address C-4, CHRISTIAN REGISTER. 


WANTED—Refined Protestant woman as Moth- 
er’s Helper in family with four children, ages 
eight to thirteen years. Address Mrs. A. B. 
McDANIEL, 1729 Que Street, Washington, D.C. 


THE REV. HENRY W. PINKHAM, who lost a 
Unitarian pulpit in 1917 because of his opposi- 
tion to war, seeks a pastorate, hoping that 
some church will tolerate him while the coun- 
try is at peace, which may be for a considerable 
time. He will gladly preach in any church, 
with or without pay. Address, 7 Wellington 
acne Brookline, Mass. Telephone, Brookline, 


Le 
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City and Out-of-Town Service 
Offices, Chapels and Warerooms 
BOSTON—BROOKLINE 
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- The chairman, Mr. George W. Smith of 
the Second Church, Brooklyn, reported 
for the nominating committee, and the fol- 
lowing officers were elected: President, 
Mr. Samuel Fairley of Flushing; vice- 
president, Mrs. William L. Voigt of West 
Church, Manhattan; secretary, Mr. Arthur 
Hudson of First Church, Brooklyn; treas- 
urer, Mr. Charles P. Blaney of All Souls 
Church, Manhattan. ‘ 

Brief addresses were made by Rev. 
Edwin Fairley, on the importance of reli- 
gious education ; by Miss Pfleghaar, on the 
need of giving young people work and 
responsibility in the churches; by Mr. 
Kenneth McDougall, who assured the con- 
ference of the co-operation of the Laymen’s 
League; by Mrs. John W. Sargent, who 
represented the New York League of Uni- 
tarian Women; by Rey. Walter Reid Hunt, 
who said it was one of the happiest days 
of his life; and by the newly elected pres- 
ident, who said he believed in advertising, 
and advocated “letting people know who 
you are, what you believe in, and what 
you have to sell.” 
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Standing-room at Membership Luncheon 
= BE. BIGELOW THOMPSON 


If only the outposts in Texas, Montana, 
and Louisiana had been able to “listen in” 
on the Membership Campaign luncheon 
this week in Boston, Mass., when a shoul- 
der-to-shoulder programme for the 109 
churches in the Boston Circle was out- 
lined, those outposts of liberal religion 
could not but feel the pulse quicken in 
the knowledge that what is to be done in 
the Boston area this winter should impel 
them to dash into the battle for militant 
Unitarianism with renewed strength. 

A score of late-comers were turned 
away from the luncheon because they had 
not signified that they would attend. 
“Tsn’t it glorious to think of people turned 
away from the doors hungry!” Those 
who had the rare fortune to find even 
standing-room heard in turn Ernest G. 
Adams, with all the fire and enthusiasm 
of old Campaign days; Rev. Minot Simons, 
full of his trip to the South where he saw 


parishes girding themselves for more than 
a 25 per cent. increase in members; Rey. 
Miles Hanson of Roxbury, Mass., chair- 
man of the Committee of Seven, in charge 
of the work in the Boston Circle; Rey. 
Lyman VY. Rutledge of Dorchester, secre- 
tary of Mr. Hanson’s committee and mem- 
ber of the national committee; and Mrs. 
C. H. Valentine of Canton, Mass., who 
told how young people could be won to 
the church. 

Mr. Adams “took hurdles” with his en- 
thusiasm, Mr. Hanson carried his hearers 
to the heights in an address of extraordi- 
nary spirituality, and Mr. Rutledge nicely 
balanced these two poles by presenting 
specific suggestions for staging the Mem- 
bership Campaign in the Circle parishes. 

The “Boston revival” was direct: ev- 
idence for the entire country, and par- 
ticularly for the isolated churches, that 
the stronghold of Unitarianism is a solid 


Simple but Urgent 


“The Nashua Chapter of the Laymen’s League was organized and its 
functioning well gotten under way,” reads the first statement in a record 
of eleven achievements of the Nashua, N.H., church last year. 


The minister gives credit to the national organization of the League for 
four of the five recommendations which he hopes will be translated into 
achievements within the coming year. 


These simple, urgent requests are: 


The sincere attempt on everybody’s part to attend church as regularly 
as possible throughout the year. 


The diligent search for and the bringing in of new people into our church: 
life. 


The enrollment of every man we can persuade in our local chapter of the 
Laymen’s League. 


The search for new children to increase the membership of our Sunday- 
school. : 
There is one more: 


The enrollment of every woman attending our church in the Women’s 
Alliance and of our young people in the Y. P. R. U. 


12,053 Unitarian laymen are building for the new year upon the founda- 
tion which Nashua has thus defined. 


Unitarian Laymen’s League 
/ Park Square—Boston 
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phalanx in “determination to grow”; more 
than that, the Church is behind the lone 
outpost in a programme to “warm up to 
folks” and to find by Haster at least a 25 
per cent. increase in membership in every 
parish in the United States and Canada. 

Now, two weeks before the opening of 
the actual campaign, every one of the 500 
Unitarian churches in the United States 
and Canada, except sixty-seven, has no- 
tified national headquarters of the appoint- 
ment of a jlocal chairman. They are 
“ready to go”! 

“Team-player’’ Adams lost no time get- 
ting to the point of his message, “the 
marshalling of the spiritual forces for the 
thing we wanted to put across last year.” 

Discarding his written address, the 


speaker brought the men and women up- 


right in their chairs by declaring that 
this was no time to “read” a speech and 
that he was going to “talk.” 

There followed a series of Adamsisms 
accompanied by the clenched fist bran- 
dished in the face of the diners, which 
brought round after round of applause and 
put the meeting under way with all the 
enthusiasm of a Methodist “revival.” 

“We have something the world has never 
had before,’ declared Mr: Adams. 

“We have too long felt that our religion 
was for us alone. 

“We have felt that our neighbor’s reli- 
gion or lack of religion was his affair. 
It's not. Get it inte your hearts that 
you are ‘fishers of men.’ 

“T don’t know what has gotten into us 
that gives us the sleeping sickness. The 
Unitarian faith has a bite to it. Give it 
to the country and it will win. We can 
do that now by getting church members. 

“Ts this a test of our manhood and 
womanhood, or is it something to make 
us care for only our own precious skins? 

“If we stand back now, it is a disgrace 
to the denomination. If our faith krings 
only a craven sense of safety for ourselves, 
not the going out to help others waiting 
to hear of the love, not the fear, of God, 
then the quicker it ends the better. If 
we do believe in God and in the love of 
God, we can put it over if we heave 
together !” 

Speaking as a business man, Mr. Adams 
seconded Mr. Simons’s suggestion of 
“warming up to folks,” and urged Unita- 
rians to go out of their way to greet 
strangers in the church, not to leave that 
task to a “hospitality committee”; to go 
to the stranger in the community and try 
to make him feel at home; to give their 
automobiles on Sunday to bring to church 
services those who live at a distance. 

(To be concluded) 


Notes and Announcements 


A Christmas Pageant will be presented 
at the Second Church in Boston, Beacon 
Street and Audubon Road, on Sunday 
afternoon, December 18, at five o’clock, 
to which the public is cordially invited, 
all seats being free. 


Rey. George Lawrence Parker was in- 
stalled minister of the Unitarian Society, 
Newton Centre, Mass., Sunday evening, 
November 20. The Scripture lesson was 
read by Rey. John Wilson. Rey. Benjamin 
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R. Bulkeley offered prayer. Messages of 
greeting were given by Rey. Enoch F. Bell 
and Rey. Theodore D. Bacon. Samuel M. 
Crothers, D.D., preached the sermon. 


A service for the ordination and instal- 
lation of Rev. Harry Taylor as pastor 
of the First Unitarian Church, Wheeling, 
W. Va., was held Friday evening, Decem- 
ber 2. The following persons participated 
in the programme: Mrs. HE. C. Ewing, re- 
quest for ordination; Rey. Roy B. Winter- 
steen, invocation; Dr. L. Walter Mason, 
Scripture reading; Dr. Minot Simons, ser- 
mon and prayer of installation. 


Noon services at King’s Chapel, Boston, 
Mass., for the week beginning Monday, 
December 19: Monday, Rev. Abraham 
Mitrie Rihbany, Church of the Disciples, 
Boston; Tuesday, Paul Revere Frothing- 
ham, D.D., Arlington Street Church, 
Boston; Wednesday, Rev. Houghton Page, 
First Parish, Hingham, Mass.; Thursday, 
Rey. Walter S. Swisher, Unitarian Soci- 
ety, Wellesley Hills, Mass.; Friday, Ed- 
ward A. Horton, D.D., Chaplain, Mas- 
sachusetts Senate, and Pastor Hmeritus, 
Second Church in Boston; Saturday, mu- 
sical service, A. Vincent Bennett, organist 
of King’s Chapel. 


Parish News Letters 
Best Annual Meeting 


ATLANTA, GA.—Unitarian Church, Gid- 
eon I. Keirn, D.D.: The church held its 
annual business meeting and parish supper 
November 11. It was said to have been 
the best annual meeting ever held by this 
church. The audience was as large as 
could be accommodated. The reports from 
the departments were good, some of them 
excellent. The spirit was of the best. A 
high degree of spiritual life was manifest 
in the church, which enters upon a new 
year united and happy, with abundant 
hope for the future. 


Church Attendance 40% Better 


Bortton, Mass.—First Parish and Reli- 
gious Society, Rey. Walter W. Wolfe: No- 
vember 10 marked the completion of a suc- 
cessful year at the Bolton church. Dur- 
ing the year the activities have been ex- 
tended in many directions. The average 
attendance has been increased 40 per cent., 
the membership 15 per cent. The Baptists 
and the Friends combined with this par- 
ish in holding several union services. The 
Young People’s Guild of the church, which 
had ceased to function, was reorganized 
and has had a successful year. A new 
interest has been developed in the work 
of the Sunday-school. The church over- 
subscribed its quota in the Unitarian Cam- 
paign. The Women’s Alliance has had a 
successful year. The parsonage has been 
improved, a Wayside Pulpit erected, and 
monthly calendars issued. Plans for an 
intensive membership campaign are being 
pushed forward. 


To Canvass for Church Attendance 


CrycinnatTI, Ont0.—First Unitarian 
Church, Rev. John Malick: The Laymen’s 
League-chapter held a meeting in Thorn- 
ton Hall, adjoining the church, the even- 
ing of November 2. A luncheon was 
served. An address was given on keeping 
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the aiheits out of politics, by Dr. Dwyer, 


former Superintendent of Schools. Action q 
was also taken toward districting terri- ’ 
tory contiguous to the church, to commit- 

tees, for a canvass inviting attendance. 

The church congregation observed, for the 

first time in thirty years, communion ser- 

vice on Sunday morning, November 6, 
following the usual morning service. It 

is thought that as the true meaning of 

this -service becomes better understood, 
symbolizing the Unitarian idea, it will be 
more largely attended. It was decided to 

hold this service four times a year. 


DIRECTORY 


OF RELIGIOUS, EDUCATIONAL, SOCIAL, 
AND CHARITABLE ORGANIZATIONS WHICH 
RECEIVE THE SUPPORT OF UNITARIANS 


The Children’s Mission 


to Children 


Instituted 1849. Incorporated 1864. 


The Unitarian Children’s Charity. 

Children in every form of need are given practical 
help by experts in child welfare, both in their own 
homes and in specially chosen foster homes. 

Those within forty miles of Boston who can open 
their homes to children, without charge or at moderate 
prices, are urged to communicate with the office. 

The Sunday-schools give generously, but contributions 
and bequests from adults are much needed. 


Presipent, ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL. 
Vicz-Presipent, Mrs. CLARA B. BEATLEY. 
Cuerx, Rey. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT. 
Treasurer, ALLSTON BURR. 


Directors: George R. Blinn, Miss M. Louise 
Brown, Lincoln Davis, M.D., Mrs. Philip Y. De 
Normandie, Richard §. Eustis, M.D., Nathaniel 
T. Kidder, James Millar, Miss Fannie C. Osgood, 
Rev. Palfrey Perkins, Albert A. Pollard, William 
H. Slocum. 


PARKER B. FIELD, Generar Secretary, 
29 Fayette Street, Boston, Mass. (temporary). 


CHOOL-LIFE IN THE COUNTRY. 
Exceptional health conditions. Careful supervision. 
Staff of trained teachers. Well-correlated courses in aca- 
demic, commercial, agricultural, and domestic arts sub- 
jects. All that is promjsed in the catalogue is faithfully 
fulfilled. Low charges. Scholarships. 


PROCTOR ACADEMY 
ANDOVER, N.H. 
THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 


FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORKERS and PARISH 
ASSISTANTS. For particulars address the Dean, 


MISS HARRIET E. JOHNSON, 
33 West Cedar Street, Boston, Mass. 


‘THE UNION 


BOSTON YOUNG MEN’S CHRISTIAN 
48 BOYLSTON ST. 
The Annual dues $1 or Life Membership $25 hel 


Union financially and identifies one with an o) 
effective organization for better Citizenship. 


UNITARIAN LAYMEN’S LEAGUE ~ 
Organized April 12, 1919 " 
To promote the worship of God and the ser- 
vice of mankind, in the spirit of Jesus. 
President, Charles H. Strong of New York. 
Vice-Presidents: Ernest G. Adams ft 
Brookline; Robert L. Cox of Montclair 5 
Abbott A. Hanks of San Francisco; W. 
Burton Thorning of Houston. j 
Treasurer, William Endicott of Boston. — a 
Secretary, W. L. Barnard of Hingham. 
7 PARK SQUARE, BOSTON. 


st 


UNION 
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GIFTS FOR A YEAR AND A DAY 


A T CHRISTMAS TIME we choose our presents carefully for our discriminating friends. What is 
. more acceptable than fifty-two visits of THE REGISTER? That you may includé a double 
supply of good reading we offer with THE REGISTER at exceptional holiday terms any one of the 
books listed below. The books are new, and of high quality and distinction. Any one of them is a 
worthy associate of THE REGISTER and will be appreciated by another book-loving friend. 


Subscriptions entered under this offer must be in the name of a person in whose household there is not at present a regular 
subscriber for THE REGISTER. This offer expires January 31, 1922. Canadian postage, SO cents extra. Foreign, $1.10. 


The Books from which to Choose 


Regular Postpaid Price Our Regular Postpaid Price Our 
Offer No. of the book, and THE Holiday Offer No. of the book, and THE Holiday 
REGISTER for 1 year Price REGISTER for | year Price 
1. If Winter Comes J 9. Oliver Cromwell 
by A. M. S. Hutchinson $6.15 $4.50 by John Drinkwater $5.60 $4.00 
The best novel of the autumn, The latest chronicle play, by the 
Everybody is reading it. author of “Abraham Lincoln.” 
2. The Art of Home Decoration 1 : : 
by Mary Harrod Northend $7.65 $5.00 7 i okey hag 
If you are interested in _beautify- by Charles W. Eliot $5.15 $4.00 
ing your house, don’t fail to read “Indeed we can imagine a teacher 
this book. of English pointing his pupils not 
only to one of these paragraphs but 
3. oe sc Letters of Henry ; ; to both of them (the first and last 
ee Higginson paragraphs in the book) as capital 
by Bliss Perry j $8.15 $5.50 illustrations of structure in com- 
The life of the great Bostonian position.”—Harvard Alumni Bulle- 
nobly written. tin, November 10, 1921. 
- Roosevelt: The Happy ll. The Boys’ Book of Rail- 
Warrior ‘ roads 
by Bradley Gilman $7.65 $5.00 by Irving Crump $5.70 $4.00 
Mr. Gilman’s analysis of the char- A book sure to be dear to every 
acter of Roosevelt, his classmate boyish heart. 
at Harvard, is both original and 
as jeer be 12. Heroines of History and 
: Legend ; 
5. Far to Seek ; i 4.00 
- compiled by Elva S. Smith $6.15 $4. 
qty Mend Diver te ee $4.50 Medclichthalctecord.of lieavary: and 
SA RBGE Ve aCONe nL): ROVE! eels historical personages every child 
icture of the higher aspects of Mead know 
h ngtiadin relations. — . ; 


13. Crowding Memories 


6. Poe of by Mrs. Thomas Bailey 6.00 
An Autobiography $7.15 $5.00 Aldrich alk $2.19 $6. 
. No recent book of reminiscence 


In our language nothing better has 
ever been written to prove the un- 
ending and wonderful opportunities 


has been so popular. 


of our country. A perfect book for 14. From Bondage to Liberty 
a young man or woman. ; in Religion 
by George T. Ashley $5.65 $4.00 


A striking spiritual autobiography. 


Z. The Little Child at the 
Breakfast Table 
by William C. Gannett 
This: little book, the work of Rev. 
William C. Gannett and his de- 
voted wife, is the outcome of a 
F generation of practical experiment 
and demonstration of the value of 
this custom of brief daily readings )$5.90 $4.50 
at the breakfast table. TN I a sk a cshdsin wns o'nisig Sarr lon eRe 
Letters to American Boys 
by William H. Carruth 
Letters written to boys on all sorts 
of manly subjects by an educator 
who is kindred in spirit and in com- 
plete sympathy with boyhood’s 
enthusiasms, . 


Tue CuristiAn RecisTeEr, 

16 Beacon Street, Boston 9, Mass. 
Enclosed is $ in payment of Holiday Book 
Offer No. Send Tue RecisTEer to 


ee eT MEE os sk ivealres dale cussivcuasese 


If requested, we shall be pleased to send 
this subscriber an attractive Christmas card 
bearing your name as donor. 


Send the book to 


8. Abraham Lincoln 
: by John Drinkwater $5.35 $4.00 Coo bie SPC SIRI ey arr ent ean oe RR a es 

Now, a recognized dramatic classic. 
Sie 55 meme Tne ie Gakhscte Abe diss p< + nis.» a kipicie bla ao. aj 
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[| _PLEASANTRIES | 
“What an awful gash you have on your 


forehead!” “Oh, next to nothing—next 
to nothing.”—Sydney Bulletin. 


The difference between an Irishman and 
an American is that the Irishman thinks 
he isn’t free and the American thinks he 
is.—London Sketch. 


He was thinking of no one in particu- 
lar when he said: “The only noise some 
people make in the world seems to come 
from their exploded theories.” 


“T wonder if my little boy knows how 
many seconds there are in a minute.” “Do 
you mean a real minute, mother, or one of 
those great big wait-a-minutes?’—Boston 
Transcript. 


Professor: “Why did America lose so 
much time entering the war, Mr. Goof?’ 
Mr. Goof (coming to suddenly) : “Not pre- 
pared, sir.” Professor: “Hxactly.’’—Mich- 
igan Gargoyle. ; 


The Vicar: “I suppose you’ve a large 
family to support, Mrs. Dempsey?’ Mrs. 
Dempsey: “I have, sir; and if they didn’t 
all earn their own living I couldn’t man- 
age it.”—Pearson’s Weekly. 


Fussy Old Lady: “I want two good 
seats for this afternoon, in the coolest 
part of the house.” Ticket Agent: “All 
right, madam, here are two in Z row.’— 
Voo Doo (Mass. Inst. of Tech.) 


Patron (crossly): “Say, waiter, what 
are these black specks in my cereal?” 
Waiter (after a close inspection) : ‘Dunno, 
sir, unless it’s some of them vitamines 
every one is talking about now.’—Life. 


“But your father must have some pro- 
fession or business,” said the kindly mag- 
istrate to the small offender charged with 
stone-throwing to the danger, etc. “Come, 
come, what is he?” “Please, sir, he’s a 
retired bankrupt,’ bleated the budding 
George Washington.—Town Topics. 


Gilbert K. Chesterton’s characteristic 
amenity in his phrase “the Radical Snail,” 
meaning Bernard Shaw, recalls to the 
writer of a letter in the New York Times 
the saying of Israel Zangwill about Shaw: 
“The way he believes in himself is very 
refreshing in these atheistic days, when 
so many men believe in no God at all.” 


The skipper was examining an ambi- 
tious gob who wanted to be a gunner’s 
mate. “How much does a six-pound shell 
weigh?” he asked. “I don’t know,” the 
gob confessed. “Well, what time does the 
twelve o’clock train leave?” “Twelve 
o’clock.” “All right then, how much does 
a six-pound shell weigh?’ “Ah,” said the 
youthful mariner, a great light dawning 
on him. “Twelve pounds.”—American Le- 
gion Weekly. 


The story is told again, in the Tumulty 
history of the former President, of Mr. 
Wilson’s father, a Presbyterian minister 
in Augusta, Ga. One summer day he was 
driving through the city, behind his gray 
mare. A man sitting in front of a store 
looked up and saw the parson, who was 
wearing an old alpaca coat. “Doctor,” 
said the observer, “your horse looks bet- 
ter groomed than yourself.” “Yes,” re- 
plied Dr. Wilson. “I take care of my 
horse. My congregation takes care of 
me.” 
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ANNUAL CONTRIBUTIONS 


available for pensions 
1919-20 were $10,000. 
1920-21 only $7,500. 


PENSION DECREASE 


was inevitable. Dropped from $319 to $300. 
We are glad that in hard times it was not worse. 


THE GREAT CAMPAIGN 


has added to our Permanent Funds. Next year 
this new income is available. If you and your 
churches do your duty and forward generous 
Annual Contributions to our Treasurer, we can 
raise the pension to $400. 


UNITARIAN 
SERVICE PENSION SOCIETY 


Judge James P. Parmenter, President. 

Rey. Paul Revere Frothingham and Mr. Robert 
Winsor, Jr., Vice-Presidents. 

Rey. Robert S. Loring, Secretary. 

Rey. Harold G. Arnold, Treasurer. 


54 Kenneth St., West Roxbury, Mass. 


A STENOGRAPHER 


who is qualified to do efficient work 
may learm of an excellent opportunity 
by stating her experience and salary 
in a letter to N. L., care of THE 
CHRISTIAN REGISTER. 


Y/ WAMSUTTA MILLS 


Modern Equipment. 

Progressive Management and 
Sales Policy. 

Long Dividend Record. 


PRICE ON APPLICATION 
M. H. WILDES & COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 
30 State St., Boston, Mass. 


A LITTLE JACO COMB CLEANER 


Would make a useful present for mother, sister, wife. or 
daughter. Price 25 cents at Drug and Dry Goods Stores, 
or by mail from Martell Novelty Co., Keene, N.H. 


Dodge, Stevens Company 


WHOLESALE DEALERS IN 


Toys and Novelties 


CHURCHES AND BAZAARS SUPPLIED 
Your Patronage Solicited 


84-86 High Street Boston, Mass. 


THE MACDUFFIE SCHOOL 
FOR GIRLS 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. AMPLE GROUNDS 


Joun Mac Dourriz, Ph.D. 


A NT Joun MacDorrirg, A.B. 
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Church Announcements 
FIRST CHURCH IN BOSTON (1630), corner 


of Berkeley and Marlborough Streets. Rev. 
Charles E. Park, D.D., minister. Service at 
10.30 A.M. Sunday-school at 9.45 a.m. This 


church is open daily from 9 to 5. All welcome. 


ARLINGTON STREET CHURCH. Rev. Paul 
Revere Frothingham, D.D:, minister. Morning 
service at 11. Vesper Service (all the seats 


free) at 4. Church School with Kindergarten 
Class at 11. The church is open daily from 
9 until 4. 


CHURCH OF THE DISCIPLES, corner of 
Jersey and Peterborough Streets. ‘The minister, 
Rev. Abraham M. Rihbany, will preach. Sub- 
ject, “Moral Truth in Action.” Church ser- 
vices at 11 A.M. Disciples School at 9.45 A.M. 
Primary classes at 11 A.M. 


KING’S CHAPEL, corner of Tremont and - 
School Streets. Rev. Howard N. Brown, D.D., 
and Rev. Harold HE. B. Speight, ministers. 
Sunday, December 18, morning service, 10.45 ‘ 
A.M. Mr. Speight will preach. Vesper service, 
4 p.m. Mr. Speight will speak. 


SECOND CHURCH IN BOSTON (1649—The 
Old North), corner of Beacon Street and Audu- 
bon Road. All Beacon Street cars in the sub- 
way pass the door. Rev. Hugene Rodman Ship- 
pen, minister. Rev. Edward A. Horton, D.D., 
minister emeritus. Church School, 9.45 a.m. 
Morning service, 11 A.M. Christmas Pageant, 
“The Nativity and the Light of the World,” 5 
P.M. Special music. A welcome to all. 


FIRST PARISH CHURCH IN DORCHESTER 
(1630). Meeting House Hill. Rey. Adelbert L. 
Hudson and Rev. Lyman V. Rutledge, ministers. 
Sunday, December 18, Mr. Hudson will preach. 
The third of a series of sermons on “Five Hs- 
sentials in Religion; Character.”” Mr. Malcolm 
Lang, Organist and Musical Director. Church — 
service at 11 a.m. Church School at 9.45 A 
Kindergarten at 11 a.m. Cordial welcome to al 
visitors. Take Dorchester tunnel car to Andrew 
Square, then surface car to Meeting House Hill. 


UNITY HOUSH, 7 Park Square. Sunday even- — 
ing, December 18, last of the present series of 
meetings for men. Speaker, Glenn Frank, Editor 
Century Magazine. Subject, “The New Order 
vs. The New Disorder.” Music by quintet 
of players from Boston Symphony Orchestra 
and Laymen’s League Chorus under direction — 
of William "Pllis Weston. ‘Tickets admitting — 
one man, or one man and one woman, may 
obtained from officers of League Chapters, or 
Unity Fiauses: ecmt open at 6.30 p.m. J} ca 
programme at 7. : Z 
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